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Introduction 


Jacques Ellul's view of propaganda and his approach to the study 
of propaganda are new. The principal difference between Ыз 
thought edifice and most other literature on propaganda is that 
Ellul regards propaganda аз а sociological phenomenon rather 
than as something made by certain people for certain purposes. 
Propaganda exists and thrives; itis the Siamese twin of our tech- 
nological society. Ouly in the technological society can there be 
anything of the type and order of magnitude of modern propa- 
ganda, which is with us forever; and only with the all-pervading 
fects that flow from propaganda can the technological society 
hold itself together and expand. 

Most people are easy prey for propaganda, Ellul says, because 
of their frm but entirely erroneous conviction that it is composed 
ошу of lies and “tall stories” and that, conversely, what is true 
cannot be propaganda. But modern propaganda has long dis- 
dained the ridiculous lies of past and outmoded forms of propa- 
ganda. It operates instead with many different kinds of truth 
half truth, limited truth, truth out of context. Even Goebbels 
always insisted that Wehrmacht communiqués be as accurate as 
possible. 

A second basic misconception that makes people vulnerable to 
propaganda is the notion that it serves only to change opinions. 
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That is one of its aims, but a limited, subordinate one. Much more 
importantly, it aims to intensify existing trends, to sharpen and 
focus them, and, above all, to lead men to action (or, when it is 
directed at immovable opponents, to non-action through terror 
or discouragement, to prevent them from interfering). Therefore 
Ellul distinguishes various forms of propaganda and calls his book 

t plural is one of the keys to his concept. The 
most trenchant distinction made by Ellul is between agitation 
propaganda and integration propaganda. The former leads men 
from mere resentment to rebellion; the latter aims at making them 
adjust themselves to desired patterns. The two types rely on en- 
tirely different means. Both exist all over the world. Integration 


Mte grat possible. 

А related point, central in Ellul's thesis, is that modern propa- 
ganda cannot work without "education"; he thus reverses the 
‘widespread notion that education is the best prophylactic against 
propaganda. On the contrary: he says, education, ог what usually 
foes by that word in the modern world. is tho absolute prerequisite 

propaganda. In fact, education is largely identical with what 
Ellul calls “pre-propaganda”™—the conditioning of minds with vast 
amounts of incoherent information, already dispensed for ulterior 
purposes and posing as “facts” and as “education.” Ellul follows 
through by designating intellectuals as virtually the most vul- 
nerable of all to modern propaganda, for three reasons: (1) they 
absorb the largest amount of secondhand, unverifiable informa- 
а compelling need to have an opinion on every 
tant question of our time, and thus easily succumb to opin- 


elements of Ellu/'s thesis. 


him in veritable abundance what he needs: a raison d'être, per- 
sonal involvement and participation in important events, an outlet 
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and excuse for some of his more doubtful impulses, righteousness 
—all factitious, to be sure, all more or less spurious; but be drinks 
it all in and asks for more. Without this intense collaboration by 


pernicious. 
wholesome cause? Can Democracy, Christianity, Humanism be 
propagated by modern propaganda 
similarities among all propaganda efforts—Communist, Nazi, 
Democratic. He thinks that no one can use this intrinsically un- 
democratic weapon—or, rather, abandon himself to it—unscathed 
ог without undergoing deep transformations in the process, He 
shows the inevitable, unwilled propaganda effects of which the 
“good” propagandist is unaware, the “fallout” from any major 
propaganda activity and all its pernicious consequences. Most 
pernicious of all: the process, once fully launched, tends to become 
irreversible. 

Ellul critically reviews what most American authors have writ- 
ten on the subject of propaganda and mass media, having studied 
the literature from Lasswell to Riesman with great thoroughness. 
‘Accepting some of their findings, he rejects others, particularly 
the efforts to gauge the effects of propaganda. Ellul believes that, 
оп the whole, propaganda is much more effective, and effective 
in many more ways, than most American analysis shows. Particu- 
larly, ho rejects as unrealistic and meaningless all experiments that 
have been conducted with small groups; propaganda is a 
phesamencn that re rom Us tally df ve Peg n 
upon an individual in his society, and therefore cannot be dupli- 
cated in a test tube. 

To make his many original points, Ellul never relies on statistics 
‘or quantification, which he heartily disdains, but on observation 
we ga GOUN на lly Rage de и 
ia which every others—be they a hundred 
pages apart. In this respect his work resembles Schopenhauer's 
The World as Will and ideo, of which the philosopher said that 
the reader, really to understand the book, must read it twice 
еве овас md erage! without 
knowledge of the whole. This procedure can hardly be suggested 
to the reader in our busy days. But he ought to be warned that to 
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leaf through this book will not suffice. Paul Pickrel, ia Harper's 
Magazine, said of Ellul’ The Technological Society that Elie 
“a great man"—had written with "monumental calm and madden. 
ing thoroughness . . . a magnificent book” Ыз Proroga b 
no les гоор monumental, and н 
5 view, can mankiud do? book, 

Ellul reaches nether a pessimistic nor an optima cd 

with regard to the future. He merely states that, in his view, 
Propaganda is today a greater danger to mankind than any of the 
other more grandly advertised threats hanging over the human 
Tace. His super-unalysis ends with a warning, not a prophecy 
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Preface 


(anda, by whatever name we may call it, has become a very 
He үт обети eni 1d. Differences in political 
regimes matter Little; differences in social levels are more impor- 
tant; and most important is national self-awareness. In the world 
today there are three great propaganda blocs: the U.S.S.R., China, 
and the United States. These are the most important propaganda 
systems in terms of scope, depth, and coberence. Incidentally, 
they represent three entirely different types and methods of propa- 


Next are the propaganda systems—in various stages of develop- 
ment avd effectiveness, but less advanced than in the “Three” 


: Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
East Germany, North Vietnam; they model their propaganda on 
that of the USS.R., albeit with some gaps, some lack of under- 
standing, and without adequate resources. Then there are West 
Germany, France, Spaio, Еур South Vietnam, к vi 
less elaborate and rather diffuse forms of 

0 s poeta налет 
systems, no longer use this weapon. 

Whatever the diversity of countries and methods, they have one 
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to its decisions? Whoever handles this 
сетей solely with effectiveness, This is the supreme law, which 
must never be forgotten when the phenomenon of propaganda is 
analyzed, Ineffective propaganda is no propaganda. This instru- 
ment belongs to the technological universe, shares its characteris- 
ties, and is indissolubly linked to it. 

Not only is propaganda itself a technique, it is also an indis- 
pensable condition for the development of technical progress and 
the establishment of a technological civilization. And, аз with all 
techniques, propaganda is subject to the law of ficiency But 
whereas it is relatively easy to study a precise technique, whose 
scope can be defined, a study of propaganda runs into some ex- 
traordinary obstacles. 

From the outset it is obvious that there is great uncertainty 
about the phenomenon itself, arising first of all from a priori 
moral or political concepts. Propaganda is usually cegarded as an 
еой, this in itself makes a study difficult. To study anything prop- 
erly, one must put aside ethical judgments. Perhaps an objective 
study will lead us back to them, but only later, and with full 


from past experience, that propage 
stories,” disseminated by means of lies. To adopt this view is 
to prevent oneself from understanding anything about the ac- 
tual phenomenon, which is very different from what it was in the 


past. 

Even when these obstacles have been removed, it is still very 
dificult to determine what constitutes propaganda in our world 
and what the nature of propaganda is. This is because it is a secret 
action. The temptation is then twofold: to agree with Jacques 


fal understanding of vents. 
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Driencourt that “everything is propaganda” because everything 
in the politcal or economic spheres seems to be penetrated and 
molded by this force; or, as certain modern American social scien- 
tists have done, to abandon the term propaganda altogether be- 
ecrire зун ушр Ее, а rta em 
erp am peer arr о r. To adopt either atti- 
would lead us to abandon. phenomen 
exits and needs to be defined. “нк s 
We then came up against the extreme difficulty of defi 
We can immediatly discard such simplistic definitions as Mar 
bury В. Ogle's: “Propaganda is any effort to change opinions or 
attitudes. . . . The propagandist is anyone who communicates his 
ideas with the intent of influencing his listener.” Such a definition 
would include the teacher, the priest, indeed any person convers- 
ing with another on any topic. Such a broad definition clearly 
does not help us to understand the specific character of propa- 


As far as definitions are concerned, there has been a character- 
istie evolution in the United States. From 1920 to about 1999 the 
reg арна oh e 
рэ) »bols having 

ET ойе sym E goals of which the 
Since the appearance of Lasswells studies, 
йет meas ad wih имей Obes has ее Орр) 
sible. Attention then became focused on the intention of the 


propagandist. In more recent books, the aim to indoctrinate— 
in to polit 


EI 
the opinions or actions of other individuals or groups for predeter- 
mined ends and through manipulations 

We could quote definitions for pages on end. An Italian author, 
Antonio Miotto, says that propaganda is a “technique of social 
pressure which tends to create psychological or social groups with 


W. Doob, the well-known American specialist, it is “an attempt 
to modify personalities and control the behavior of individuals 
in relation to goals considered non-scientific or of doubtful value 
ina society and time period." 

‘we would find even more remote definitions, if we exam- 


in bod eee nont ы for obviously we cannot elimi- 
nate from our study the highly de ropuganda systems of 
Hitlers Germany, Stalin's Russia, Т тас aly. "Tli seems 
obvious, but is not: many writers do not agree with this approach. 
They establish a certain image or definition of propaganda, and 
proceed to the study of whatever corresponds to their definition; 
от, ylelding to the attraction of a scientific study, they try to 
periment with some particular method of propaganda on small 


types of study, but at least we shall have respected the object of 
our study—unlike many present-day specialists who establish а 
rigorous method of observation, but, in order to apply it, lose the 


The idea ш often added that deals with “controversial questions in а 
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object to be studied. Rather, we shall consider what the nature 
of propaganda is wherever it is applied and wherever it is domi- 
nated by a concern for effectiveness 

Finally, we take the term propaganda in its broadest sense, so 
that it embraces the following areas: 


foreign adversary whose morale he seeks to destroy by 

means so that the opponent begins to doubt the 

of his beliefs and actions * 

Re-education and brainwashing: Complex methods of transform- 

ing an adversary into an ally which can be used only on prisoners, 

Public and human relations: These must necessarily be included 

in propaganda. This statement may shock some readers, but we 

shall show that these activities are propaganda because they seek 

to adapt the individual to a society, to a living standard, to an 

activity. They serve to make him conform, which is the aim of 

all propaganda. 

Propaganda in its broad sense includes all of these, In the nar- 
row sense it is characterized by an institutional quality, In propa- 
ganda we find techniques of psychological influence com! 
with techniques of organization and the envelopment of people 
with the intention of sparking action. This, then, will be the broad 
feld of our inquiry 

From this complete universe of propaganda I have deliberately 
excluded the following subjects found іп most propaganda studies: 

Historical accounts of propaganda, particularly of the recent 

past: propaganda in 1914 ог 1940, and so forth. 
Propaganda and public opinion as an entity, considering public 
opinion, its formation, and so forth, as the major problem, and 
аз а simple instrument for forming or changing 

‘opinion as the minor problem. 

foundations of propaganda: On what prejudices, 
drives, motivations, passions, complexes, does the propa 

play? What psychic force does he utilize to obtain his results? 

The techniques of propaganda: How does the 


+ ars Mages шун dtp hn pa: rene y (prt 
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put the psychic force into action, how can he reach people, bow 
‘can he induce them to act? 
‘The media of propaganda: the mass media of communication. 
Such are the five chapter headings found everywhere. Some- 
what less common are studies on the characteristics of the great 
examples of propaganda: Hitlerite, Stalinist, American, and so on. 
These are omitted here precisely because they have been fre- 
quently analyzed. The reader will find in the bibliography all that 
is useful to know on each of these questions. I have instead tried 
to examine aspects of propaganda very rarely treated—to adopt a 
point of view, a perspective, an unorthodox view. I have sought 
to use a method that is neither abstract nor statistical, but occa- 
sionally relies on existing studies. The reader should know that he 
is not dealing with an Encyclopedia of Propaganda, but with a 
work that assumes his familiarity with its psychological founda- 
tions, techniques, and methods, and that endeavors to bring con- 
temporary man a step closer to an awareness of propagandathe 
very phenomenon that conditions and regulates 
TO tne oue рген aya whole 
It is usual to pass ethical judgments on its ends, judgments that 
then redound on propaganda considered as a means, such as: 
Because democracy is good and dictatorship bad, propaganda 
serving a democracy is good even if as a technique it is identical 
with propaganda serving a dictatorship. Or, because Socialism is 
find Fascism bad, propaganda is not altogether evil in the 
jands of Socialists, but is totally evil in Fascist hands." I repudiate 
this attitude. Propaganda as a phenomenon is essentially the same 
in China or the Soviet Union or the United States or Algeria. 
Techniques tend to align themselves with one another. The media 
of dissemination may be more or less perfected, more or less 
directly used, just as organizations may be more or less effective, 
but that does not change the heart of the problem: those who 
accept the principle of propaganda and decide to utilize it will 
inevitably employ the most effective organization and methods? 
Moreover, the premise of this book is that propaganda, no matter 
who makes it—be he the most upright and best-intentioned of 


This is what Serge Tehakhotin claims, 
ҮМ Mégret ass the aes in Indochina who cune tn contact wth North 
View" that 


ones prupaganda бый an “eral pale ‘ubstitted itself 
[ ented use of the technical means” of all this ш part о the 
pro fron cid dese t new рано, OS ” 


reotyped in 
fusion between judgments of probability and ji of value. 
pepe op degere quet 


As to analyze the. to 
ane eae lê бео tn ê mode and its 
connection with all structures of our society, the reader will be 


tempted to see an approval of Because propaganda 
i ا د‎ AA аат 
author to make propag to foster it, to intensify it. I want to 

that nothing is further from m) mind; rch en sunt 
tios is pose only by thaws who жопЫр би» and рн. 
my opinion, necessity never 5 the world of 
necessity is a world of weakness, a world that denies man. To say 


that a phenomenon is necessary means, for me, that it denies man: 
its necessity is proof of its power, not proof of its excellence. 
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However, confronted by a necessity, man must become aware 
of it, if he is to master it. As long as man denies the inevitability 
of a phenomenon, as long as he avoids facing up to it, he will go 
astray. He will delude himself, by submitting in fact to “neces- 
sity” while pretending that he is free “in spite of it.” and simply 
because he claims to be free. Only when he realizes his delusion 
will he experience the beginning of genuine freedom—in the act 
of realization itself—be it only from the effort to stand back and 
look squarely at the phenomenon and reduce it to raw fact. 

The force of propaganda is a direct attack against man. The 
question is to determine how great is the danger. Most replies 
are based on unconscious a priori dogmas. Thus the Communists, 
who do not believe in human nature but only in the human con- 
dition, believe that propaganda is all-powerful, legitimate (when- 
ever they employ it), and instrumental in creating a new type 
of man. American sociologists scientifically try to play down the 
effectiveness of propaganda because they cannot accept the idea 
that the individual—that cornerstone of democracy—can be so 
fragile; and because they retain their ultimate trust in man. Per- 
sonally, I, too, tend to believe in the pre-eminence of man and, 
consequently, in his invincibility. Nevertheless, as I observe the 
facts, Т realize man is terribly malleable, uncertain of himself, 
ready (0 accept and to follow many suggestions, and is tossed 
about by all he winds of doctrine. But when, in the course of 
these pages, I shall reveal the full power of propaganda against 
ш, whe’ bara ia th Wy (sell of p roges 
profound changes in his personality, it does not mean I am anti- 
democratic. 

The strength of propaganda reveals, of course, one of the most 
dangerous flaws of democracy. But that has nothing to do with 
my own opinions. If I am in favor of democracy, I can only re- 
gret that propaganda renders the true exercise of it almost impos- 
sible. But I think it would be even worse to entertain any illusions 
about a co-existence of true democracy and propaganda. Nothing 
is worse in times of danger than to live in a dream world. To 
мат а political system of the menace hanging over it does not 
imply an attack against it, but is the greatest service one can 
render the system. The same goes for man: to wam him of 

his weakness is not to attempt to destroy him, but rather to 

encourage him to strengthen himself. I have no sympathy with 
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the haughty aristocratic intellectual who judges from on hig 
believing himself invulnerable to the destructive forces of 
time, and disdainfully considers the common people as cattle to 
be manipulated, to be molded by the action of propaganda in the 
most intimate aspects of their being. I insist that to give such 
warning is an act in the defense of man, that 1 am not judgin 
propaganda with Olympian detachment, and that having 

felt, and analyzed the impact of the power of propagenda on my- 
self, having been time and again, and still being, the object of 
propaganda, I want to speak of it as a menace which threatens 
the total personality. 

In order to delineate the real dimensions of propaganda we 
must always consider it within the context of civilization. Per- 
haps the most fundamental defect of most studies made on the 
subject is their attempt to analyze propaganda as an isolated phe- 
nomenon. This corresponds to the rather prevalent attitude that 
separates socio-political phenomena from each other and of not 
establishing any correlation between parts, an attitude that in 
turo reassures the student of the validity of the various systems, 
Democracy, for example, is studied as if the citizen were an en- 
tity separate from the State, as if public opinion were a “thing 
in itself"; meanwhile, the scientific study of public opinion and 
propaganda is left to other specialists, and the specialist in public. 
opinion in turn relies on the jurist to define а suitable legal frame- 
work for democracy. The problems of the technological society 
are studied without reference to their possible influence on mental 
and emotional life; the labor movement is examined without atten- 
tion to the changes brought about by psychological means, and so 
on. 

Again I want to emphasize that the study of propaganda must 
be conducted within the contert of the technological society. 
Propaganda is called upon to solve problems created by tech- 
nology, to play on maladjustments, and to integrate the individ- 
ual into a technological world. Propaganda is a good deal less 
the political weapon of a regime (it is that also) than the effect 
of a technological society that embraces the entire man and tends 
to be a completely integrated society. At the present time, prop- 
aganda is the innermost, and most elusive, manifestation of 
this trend. Propaganda must be seen as situated at the center 
of the growing powers of the State and governmental and ad- 
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THE 
CHARACTERISTICS 
OF PROPAGANDA 


‘True modern propaganda can only function within the context 
of the modern scientifc system. But what is it? Many observers 
lock upon propaganda as a collection of “s and of more 
or less serious * And psychologists very 
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cesses, and bears witness to their failures. The time is past when 
‘was а matter of individual inspiration, personal sub- 
histicated tricks. Now science has entered 


ety, or the use of 
reveal from four different points of view. 
scientific 


Pa di oder propaganda analyse 
First propa 
of psychology and sociology. Step by step, the propagandist builds 


{ng—and as much on social psychology as on depth psychology. 
He shapes his procedures on the basis of our knowledge of groups 
‘and their laws of formation and dissolution, of mass influences, and 
scientific research of 


that existed in tho time of Pericles or Augustus ‘Of course, propa- 


sought to apply the psychological and sociological sciences. The 
Es ШЕ t шы propaganda мы дейда to ийе киш 
to science and to make use of it. Of course, psychologists may be 
scandalized and say that this is a misuse of their science. But this 
argument caries no weight; the same applies to our physicists 
and the atomic bomb. The scientist should know that he lives in 
û world in which his discoveries will be utilized. Propagandists 
inevitably will have a better understanding of sociology and psy- 
chology, ше ben wilh increasing precision, and as а ret be 


is scientific in that it tends to establish a 


wil he oper ugly à arse of a 


what is needed nowadays is an exact analysis of both 


ааа eT 
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the subject; all that dd 
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widespread, and those who analyze results are not active 
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6) THE CHARACTERISTICS OF PROPAGANDA 
а sclentific base? Certainly not. Rather, that scientists are not 
agreed among themselves on the domains, methods, or conclusions 
of psychology and sociology. A psychologist who rejects the theory 
of one of his colleagues rejects a scientific theory and not merely 
the inferences that а technician may draw from it. One cannot 
blame the propagandist if he has confidence in a particular sociolo- 
gist or psychologist whose theory is generally accepted and who 
is, at а given time and in a given country, considered a scientist 
Moreover, let us not forget that if this theory, put to use by the 
propagandist, brings results and proves to be effective, it thereby 
receives additional confirmation and that simple doctrinal criti- 
cism can then no longer demonstrate its inaccuracy 


1. External Characteristics 


The Individual and the Masses 


Any modern propaganda will, first of all, address itself at one 
and the sume tine to the individual and to the masses. It cannot 
separate the two elements. For propaganda to address itself to 
the individual, in'his isolation, apart from the crowd, is impossible. 
The individual is of no interest to the propagandist; as an isolated 
unit he presents much too much resistance to external action. То 
be effective, propaganda cannot be concerned with detail, not 
only because to win men over one by one takes much too long, 
but also because to create certain convictions in an isolated in- 
dividual is much too difficult. Propaganda ceases where simple 
dialogue begins. And that is why, in particular, experiments un- 
dertaken in the United States to gauge the effectiveness of certain 
propaganda methods or arguments on isolated individuals are not 
conclusive: they do not reproduce the real propaganda situation. 
Conversely, propaganda does not aim simply at the mass, the 
crowd. A propaganda that functioned only where individuals are 
gathered together would be incomplete and insufficient. Also, any 
propaganda aimed only at groups as such—as if a mass were a 
specific body having а soul and reactions and feelings entirely 
different from individuals’ souls, reactions, and feelings—would 
be an abstract propaganda that likewise would have no effec- 
tiveness. Modern propaganda reaches individuals enclosed in the 
mass and as participants in that mass, yet it also aims at a crowd, 

but only as a body composed of individuals. 
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What does this mean? First of all, that the individual never is 
considered as an individual, but always in terms of what he has 
in common with others, such as his motivations, his feelings, or 
his myths. He is reduced to an average; and, except for a small 
tage, action based on averages will be effectual. Moreover, 
the individual is considered part of the mass and included in it 
(and so far as possible systematically integrated into it), because 
in that way his psychic defenses are weakened, his reactions are 
easier to provoke, and the propagandist profits from the process of 
diffusion of emotions through the mass, and, at the same time, 
from the pressures felt by an individual when in a group. Emotion- 
alism, impulsiveness, excess, ete—all these characteristics of the 
individual caught up in a mass are well known and very helpful 
to propaganda. Therefore, the individual must never be consid- 
ered as being alone; the listener to а radio broadcast, though 
actually alone, is nevertheless part of a large group, and he is 
aware of it. Radio listeners have been found to exhibit a mass 
mentality. All are tied together and constitute a sort of society 
in which all individuals are accomplices and influence each other 
without knowing it. The same holds true for propaganda that is 
carried on by door-to-door visits (direct contacts, petitions for 
signatures); although apparently oue deals here with a single 
individual, one deals in reality with a unit submerged into an in- 
visible crowd composed of all those who have been interviewed, 
who are being interviewed, and who will be interviewed, because 
they hold similar ideas and live by the same myths, and especially 

because they are targets of the same organism. Being the 
of a party or an administration is enough to immerse the individual 
in that sector of the population which the propagandist has in his 
sights; this simple fact makes the individual part of the mass. He 
is no longer Mr. X, but part of a current flowing in a particular 
direction. The current ows through the canvasser (who is not a 
Person speaking in his own name with his own arguments, but 
опе segment of an administration, an organization, a collective 
movement); when he enters a room to canvass a person, the mass, 
and moreover the organized, leveled mass, enters with him. No 
relationship exists here between man and man; the organization 
is what exerts its attraction on an individual already part of a mass 
because he is in the same sights as all the others being canvassed. 
Conversely, when propaganda is addressed to a crowd, it must 
touch each individual in that crowd, in that whole group. To be 
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effective, it must give the 


Ebor ae мны» Actually, just be- 
cause men are in а group, therefore receptive, 
and in a state of they pretend all the 


more to be “strong individuals.” pepe чылы йч 
human, but pretends to be superman. He is more suggestible, 
but insists he is more forceful; he is more unstable, but thinks he 
is firm in his convictions. If one ly treats the mass as а mass, 
the individuals who form it will feel ать belittled and will 
refuse M nel If one treats ised раш жек 
(and they are children because they аге їп a group), they 

not accept their leader's projections or identify with him. hey 
will withdraw and we will not be able to get anything out of them. 
On the contrary, each one must feel individualized, each must 
have the impression that he is being looked at, that he is being 
addressed personally. Only then will he respond and cease to be 
anonymous (although in reality remaining anonymous). 

‘Thus all modern p profits from the structure of the 
mass, but exploits be tod ividual's need for self-affirmation; = 
the two actions must be conducted jointly, simultaneously. Of 
course this operation is greatly facilitated by the existence of the 
modern mass media of communication, which have precisely this 
remarkable effect of reaching the whole crowd all at once, and yet 
reaching each one in that crowd. Readers of the evening paper, 
radio listeners, movie or TV viewers certainly constitute а mass 
that bas en organio exitencs, sltboogh itia Ом and et 
assembled at one point. These individuals are moved by the same 
motives, receive the same impulses and impressions, find them- 
selves focused on the same centers of interest, experience the 
same feelings, have generally the same order of reactions and 
ideas, participate in the same myths—and all this at the same 
time: what we have here is really a psychological, if not a biologi- 
cal mass. And the individuals in it are modified by this existence, 
even if they do not know it. Yet each one is alone—the newspaper 
reader, the radio listener. Ha denies Бш ын к 
concerned as a person, as a participant. The movie spectator also 
В alone; though elbow to elbow with his neighbors, he still is 
because of the darkness and the hypnotic attraction of the screen. 
perfectly alone. This is the situation of the “lonely crowd,” or of 
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isolation in the mass, which is a natural product of present 
Suey mid рт р еч Ыт н by Gs Re aM 
‘The most favorable moment to seize a man and influence him is 
when he is alone in the mass: it is at this point that propaganda. 
can be most effective. 

We must emphasize this circle which we shall meet again 
and again: die te of rsa. войну rie de be 
dividual where he is most easily reached by propaganda. The 
media of mass communication, which are part of the technical 
evolution of this society, this situation while making it 
possible to reach the individual man, integrated in the mass; and 
what these media do is exactly what propaganda must do in order 
Баша objectives. In realty propaganda cannot eit wilbost 
using these mass media. If, by chance, propaganda is addressed. 
to ап organized group, it can have practically no effect on in- 
dividuals before that group has been fragmented." Such 
mentation can be achieved through action, but it is eq 
possible to fragment а group by psychological means. The trani- 
formation of very small groups by purely psychological means 
is one of the most important techniques of Only 
when very small groups are thus annihilated, when the individual 
finds no more defenses, no equilibrium, no resistance exercised 
by the group to which he belongs, does total action by propaganda 
become possible * 


Total Propaganda 

Propaganda must be total. The propagandist must utilize all 
4 the technical means at his disposi the pres, radio, TV, 
movies, posters, meetings, door-to-door canvassing, Modern 
‘ganda must utilize all of these media, There is no prop 
M cog as one makes we, in sporadic fashion and at random, of 
а newspaper article here, a poster or a radio program there, or- 
ganizes a few meetings and lectures, writes a few slogans on walls; 
that is not propaganda. Each usable medium has its own partic- 
ular way of penetration—specific, but at the same time localized 
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and limited; by itself it cannot attack the individual, break down 
his resistance, make his decisions for him. A movie does not play 
оп the same motives, does not produce the same feelings, does not 
provoke the same reactions as а newspaper. The very fact that 
the effectiveness of each medium is limited to one 

Bo aoe! tee necem a „зая epal ober idi. 
А word spoken on the radio is not the same, does not produce the 
same effect, does not have the same impact as the identical word 
spoken in private conversation or in a public speech before a large 
crowd, To draw the individual into the net of propaganda, each 
technique must be utilized in its own specific way, directed to- 
ward producing the effect it can best produce, and fused with all 
the other media, each of them reaching the individual in a specific 
fashion and making him react anew to the same theme—in the 
same direction, but diferently. 

Thus one leaves no part of the intellectual or emotional life 
alone; man is surrounded on all sides—man and men, for we must 
also bear in mind that these media do not all reach the same public 
in the same way. Those who go to the movies three times a week 
are not the same people who read the newspapers with care. The 
tools of propaganda are thus oriented in terms of their public 
and must be used in a concerted fashion to reach the greatest pos- 
sible number of individuals. For example, the poster is a popular 
medium for reaching those without automobiles. Radio newscasts 
are listened to in the better circles. We must note, finally, that 
each medium includes a third aspect of specialization—saving for 
later our analysis of the fact that there are quite diverse forms of 
propaganda. 

Each medium is particularly suited to a certain type of propa- 
ganda, The movies and human contacts are the best media for 
sociological propaganda in terms of social climate, slow infiltra- 
tion, progressive inroads, and over-all integration. Public meetings 
and posters are more suitable tools for providing shock propa- 
ganda, intense but temporary, leading to immediate action. The 
press tends more to shape general views; radio is likely to be an 
instrument of international action and psychological warfare, 
whereas the press is used domestically. In any case, it is under- 
stood that because of this specialization not one of these instru- 
ments may be left out: they must all be used in combination. The 
propagandist uses a keyboard and composes a symphony. 


Propaganda аз 

It is a matter of reaching and encircling the whole man and 
all men. Propaganda tries to surround men by all possible routes, 
in the realm of feelings as well as ideas, by playing on his will 
ог on his needs, through his conscious and his unconscious, as- 
sailing him in both his private and Ыз public Ше. It furnishes him 
with a complete system for explaining the world, and provides im- 
mediate incentives to action. We are here in the presence of an 
organized myth that tries to take hold of the entire person. 
Through the myth it creates, propaganda imposes a complete 
range of intuitive knowledge, susceptible of only one interpreta- 
tion, unique and one-sided, and precluding any divergence. This 
myth becomes so powerful that it invades every area of con- 
sciousness, leaving no faculty or motivation intact. It stimulates in 
the individual a feeling of exclusiveness, and produces a biased 
attitude, The myth has such motive force that, once accepted, it 
controls the whole of the individual, who becomes immune to any 
other influence. This explains the totalitarian attitude that the 
individual adopts—wherever a myth has been successfully created 
—and that simply reflects the totalitarian action of propaganda on 
him. 


Not only does propaganda seek to invade the whole man, to 
lead him to adopt a mystical attitude and reach him through all 
possible psychological channels, but, more, it speaks to all men. 
Propaganda cannot be satisfied with partial successes, for it does 
not tolerate discussion; by its very nature, it excludes contradic- 
tion and discussion. As long as а noticeable or expressed tension 
or a conflict of action remains, propaganda cannot be said to have 
accomplished its aim. It must produce quasi-unanimity, and the 
opposing faction must become negligible, or in any case cease to 
be vocal. Extreme propaganda must win over the adversary and 
at least use him by integrating him into its own frame of refer- 
ence. That is why it was so important to have an Englishman 
speak on the Nazi radio or a General Paulus on the Soviet radio; 
why it was so important for the propaganda of the fellagha to 
make use of articles in L'Observateur and L'Express and for 
French propaganda to obtain statements from repentant fellagha. 

Clearly, the ultimate was achieved by Soviet propaganda in the 
self-criticism of its opponents. That the enemy of a regime (or of 
the faction in power) can be made to declare, while he is stil 
the enemy, that this regime was right, that his opposition was 


crimina, and that his condemnation is just—that is the ultimate 
result of totalitarian 


the Khrushchev regime, ganda of self-criticism 

timed to function jet a before (Назы! Эриш sli rici, 
was the most example). Here we are seeing the 
total, all-devouring propaganda mechanism in action: it cannot 


This results in a propaganda “сап ^* On the other hand, the 
aise Ci s eon unl leclio Wo 


Pis ы penne afiar ey bad boca RASLA ООО 
to the enemy wounded; all this was to 


1а this way Propaganda. 
We shall study this fact in Chapter IV. Education and training are 
inevitably taken over, as the № demonstrated. 
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теж ( 1980), 

and aid to the FLN. it i 

tials in Goebbels and Soviet 

the USSR. is an instrument of Intended о 
tribunal is а means of preaching to the 
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ЕШ there, бе judge i forced to demonstrate lesson for the 
education of the public: verdicts are educational. And, we know 


ina de a ro 
itself, Propaganda carries within itself, of intrinsic necessity, the 
power to take over everything that can serve it. Let us remember 
the innocent example of democratic, liberal, propa- 
ganda, which without hesitation took over many things in the 
nineteenth century (perhaps without realizing it and in good 
faith, but that is not an excuse). Let us remember the Athenian 
, the Roman Republic, the movement of the medieval 
Communes, the Renaissance, and the Reformation. History was 
hardly ти modifed than than Bastin history woe by the Bel 
f. We know, on the other hand, how la takes 
over the literature of the past, furnishing it with contexts and 
‘explanations designed to re-integrate it into the present. From a 
thousand examples, we will choose just one: 

In an article in Pravda in May 1957, the Chinese writer Mao 
Dun wrote that the ancient poets of China used the following 
words to express the striving of the people toward a better Ме 
“The flowers perfume the air, the moon shines, man has a long 
life.” And he added: “Allow me to give a new explanation of these 

terms. The flowers perfume the air—this means that the 

of the art of socialist realism are incomparably beautiful. 
‘The moon shines—this means that the sputnik has opened a new 
ега in the conquest of space. Man has a long life—this means 
that the great Soviet Union will live tens and tens of thousands 
of years. 

‘Wine wo Sod i ican milas f cos reid itu Î 
times, and no longer reads anything else, one must undergo а 
change. And we must reflect on the transformation of perspective 
already suffered by a whole society in which texts like this ( pub- 
lished by the thousands) can be distributed and taken seriously not 
only by the authorities but by the intellectuals. This complete 
change of perspective of the Weltanschauung is the primary totali 
tarian element of propaganda. 


Propaganda as 

Finally, the propagandist must use not only all of the instro- 
ments, but also diferent forms of propaganda. There are many 
types of propaganda, though there is a present tendency to com- 
bine them. Direct propaganda, aimed at modifying opinions and 
attitudes, must be preceded by propaganda that is sociological 

in character, slow, general, seeking to create а climate, an at- 
mosphere of favorable preliminary attitudes. No direct prope- 
ganda can be effective without pre-propaganda, which, without 
direct or noticeable aggression, is limited to creating ambiguities, 
reducing prejudices, and spreading images, apparently without 
purpose. The spectator will be much more disposed to believe 
in the grandeur of France when Һе has seen a dozen films on 
French petroleum, railroads, or jetliners. The ground must be 
sociologically prepared before one can proceed to direct prompt- 
ing Sociological propaganda can be compared to plowing, direct 
propaganda to sowing; you cannot do the one without doing the 
other first. Both techniques must be used. For sociological propa- 
ganda alone will never induce an individual to change his actions. 
It leaves him at the level of his everyday life, and will not lead 
him to make decisions. Propaganda of the word and propaganda 
of the deed are complementary. Talk must correspond to some- 
thing visible; the visible, active element must be explained by 
talk. Oral or written propaganda, which plays on opinions > 
sentiments, must be reinforced by propaganda of action, which 
produces new attitudes and thus joins the individual firmly to a 
certain movement. Here again, you cannot have one without the 
other 


We must also distinguish between covert propaganda and overt 
The former tends to hide its aims, identity, signif- 

cance, and source. The people are not aware that someone is trying 
to influence them, and do not feel that they are being pushed in 
а certain direction. This is often called “black propaganda” It 
also make use of mystery and silence. The other kind, “white 
propaganda,” is open and aboveboard. There is а Ministry of 
Propaganda, one admits that propaganda is being made; its source 
is known; its aims and intentions are identifed. The public knows 


different objectives. 
sary for attacking enemies; it alone is capable of reassuring one's 
‘own forces, it is a manifestation of strength and good organiza- 
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tion, a token of victory. But covert is more effective 
if the aim is to push one's supporters in a certain direction without 
their being aware of it. Also, it is necessary to use sometimes one, 
sometimes the other on the same group; the Nazis knew very 
well how to alternate long silences, mystery, the secret revealed, 
the waiting period that raises anxiety levels, and then, suddenly, 
the explosive decision, the tempest, the Sturm that seems all the 
more violent because it breaks into the silence. Finally, we well 
know that the combination of covert propaganda and overt propa- 
Fenda le increasingly conducted so that white propaganda actually 

a cover and mask for black propaganda—that is, one 
openly admits the existence of one kind of propaganda and of its 
organization, means, and objectives, but all this is only а facade. 
to capture the attention of individuals and neutralize their in- 
stinet to resist, while other individuals, behind the scenes, work 
‘on public opinion in a totally different direction, seeking to arouse 
very different reactions, utilizing even existing resistance to overt 
P gue da ht End of this combination of differing 
types of propaganda. Lasswell divides propaganda into two main 
streams according to whether it produces direct incitement 
ог indirect incitement. Direct incitement is that by which 


Propaganda (27 
there is obedience; this is one of the characteristics of authori- 
tarian propaganda. 


mass media will generally be contrasted incitement. ly. 
on tbe level of the performer in direct contact with the crowd, 
there must be positive incitement (it is better if the radio speaker 
belees a his case); оа the level of the organizer, that of prope 
ganda strategy, there must be separation from the public. (We 
shall return to this point below.) These examples suffice to show 
that propaganda must be total. 


Continuity and Duration of Propaganda 

Propaganda must be continuous and lasting—continuous in 
that it must not leave any gaps, but must fill the citizen's whole 
day and all his days; lasting in that it must function over a very 
long period of time.” Propaganda tends to make the individual live 
in a separate world; Һе must not have outside points of reference. 
He must not be allowed a moment of meditation or reflection in 
which to see himself vis-à-vis the propa, аз happens when 
the propaganda is not continuous. At that moment the individual 
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convictions and compliance through imperceptible influences 
that are effective only by continuous repetition. It must create а 
‘complete environment for the individual, one from which he never 
‘emerges. And to prevent him from finding external points of 
reference, it protects him by censoring everything that might 
come in from the outside. The slow building up of reflexes and 
myths, of psychological environment and prejudices, requires 
propaganda of very long duration. Propaganda is not a stimulus 
that disappears quickly; it consists of successive impulses and 
shocks aimed at various feelings or thoughts by means of the many 
instruments previously mentioned. А relay system is thus estab- 
lished. Propaganda is a continuous action, without failure or in- 
terruption: as soon as the effect of one impulse is weakened, it is 
renewed by another. At no point does it fail to subject its recipi- 
ent to its influence. As soon as one effect wears off, it is followed 
by a new shock. 

Continuous propaganda exceeds the individual's capacities for 
attention or adaptation and thus his capabilities of resistance. 
This trait of continuity explains why propaganda can indulge in 
sudden twists and turns. It is always surprising that the content 
of propaganda can be so inconsistent that it can approve today 
what it condemned yesterday. Antonio Miotto considers this 
changeability of propaganda an indication of its nature. Actually 
it is only an indication of the grip it exerts, of the reality of its 
effects. We must not think that a man ceases to follow the line 
when there is a sharp turn. He continues to follow it because he is 
ОҒ course, he notices the change that 
surprised. He may even be tempted 
to resist—as the Communists were at the time of the German- 
Soviet pact. But will he then engage in a sustained effort to re- 
sist propaganda? Will he disavow his past actions? Will he break 
with the environment in which his propaganda is active? Will be 
stop reading a particular newspaper? Such breaks are too painful 
faced with them, the individual, feeling that the change in line 
is not an attack on his real self, prefers to retain his habits. 


1 The propagandist does not necessarily have to worry about coherence and anty 
in his claims. Claims can be varied and even contradictory, depending on e 
майа (for example, Goebbels promised an increase in the price of giin i 
the ойшшу and, at the same time, а decrease in the price of bread in the cy) 
Mad the occasion (for example, Hitler's propaganda ageinst democracy in 
and for democracy in 1943). 


pnm ty be 
itely thereafter he will hear the new truth reassessed 
nated tins, ho wil ind it explated tal хей tad he dea 
not have the strength to fight against it each day on the basis 
of yesterday's truth. He does not even become fully involved in 
this battle. Propaganda continues its assault without an instants 
respite; his resistance is fragmentary and sporadic. He is caught 
up in professional tasks and personal preoccupations, and each 
time he emerges from them he hears and sees the new truth 
proclaimed, The steadiness of the propaganda prevails over his 
sporadic attention and makes him f 
бше he has begun to eat of this о 
t is why one cannot really speak of 
tion with an lecon campaign dat los ai top моды, At meh 
а time, some intellectual always will show that election propa- 
ganda is ineffectual; that its gross methods, its inscriptions on 
walls, сап convince nobody; that opposing arguments neutralize 
each other. And it is true that the population is often indifferent 
to lection propaganda. But it is not surprising that such propa 
ganda has little effect: none of the great 
номеа a б E 
Having no more relation to real pro experi- 
эми often тоди to Ашан whether ate PRAAN 
method is effective on a group of individuals being used ex gla 
pigs. Such experiments are basically vitiated by the fact that they 
are of short duration. Moreover, the individual can clearly dis- 
vem апу propaganda when it suddenly appears in a social en- 
vironment normally not subject to this type of influence; if one 
isolated item of propaganda or one campaign appears without 
а massis - effort, the contrast is so strong that the individual can 
recognize it clearly as propaganda and begin to be wary. That 
В precisely what happens in an election campaign; the individual 
can defend himself when left to himself in his everyday situation. 
This is why it is fatal to the effectiveness of prop: to pro- 
ceed in spurts, with big noisy campaigns separated by long gaps 
In such circumstances the individual will always find his s 
spin; he wil know how to distinguish propaganda from the ret 
of what the press carries in normal times. Moreover, the more 
tense he propaganda campaign, the more alert he will become 
TED sudden intensity with the great cdm tut 
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What is needed, then, is continuous agitation produced arti- 
deli even vien nothing in бе eves of the day раев or 
arouses excitement. Therefore, continuing propaganda must 
slowly create a climate first, and then prevent the individual from 
noticing a particular propaganda operation in contrast to ordinary 
daily events. 


Organization of Propaganda 
‘To begin with, propaganda must be organized in several ways. 
То give it the above-mentioned characteristics (continuity, dura- 
tion, combination of different media), an organization is required 
that controls the mass media, is capable of using them correctly, 
of calculating the effect of one or another slogan or of replacing 
опе campaign with another. There must be an administrative 
organization; every modem state is expected to have a Ministry 
of Propaganda, whatever its actual name may be. Just as techni- 
clans are needed to make films and radio broadcasts, so one needs 
"technicians of influence"—sociologists and psychologists. But this 
indispensable administrative organization is not what we are 
speaking of here. What we mean is that propaganda is always 
institutionalized to the extent of the existence of an “Apparat” 
in the German sense of the term—a machine, It is tied to realities. 
А great error, which interferes with propaganda analysis, is to 
believe that propaganda is solely a psychological affair, а manipu- 
Into о symbola, an abstract infiuence on opinions. A large nume 
ber of American studies on propaganda are not valid 
reason. These studies are concerned only with means of psycholog- 
ical influence and regard only such means as propaganda, whereas 
all great modern practitioners of propaganda have rigorously tied 
together psychological and physical action as inseparable ele- 
ments. No propaganda is possible unless psychological influence 
rests on reality, and the recruiting of individuals into cadres 
or movements goes hand in hand with psychological manipula- 
tion. 


As long as no physical influence is exerted by an organization. 
оп the individual, there is no propaganda. This is decidedly not 


enemy succeeds when it is coupled with 
Tun d 


Propaganda (ar 
an invention of Mao Tse-tung, or merely an accessory of 
ganda, or the expresion of а particular type of 


Separation of the psychological and physical elements is an ar- 
My simpistion that prevents all understanding of erty 
what is. Of course, the 


physical 

Керер meer 
Communist) in which those who are won over are absorbed and 
made to participate in action; such an organization, moreover, 
‘oe fave and for ш бе heu of Ме бо ООО 
physical organization can Ье the of an entire popula 
tn into cal by agent o each boc of сейдана RD 

indo a oct by integrating the whe sacl By 
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to facilitate certain psychological manipulations. It is too often 
of 


believed that propaganda serves the purpose of sugar-coating 
bitter pills, of making people accept policies they would not ac- 
cept spontaneously. But in most cases propaganda seeks to 


out courses of action desirable in themselves, such as 
reforms. Propaganda ther becomes this mixture of the actual satis- 
faction given to the people by the reforms and subsequent ex- 
ploitation of that satisfaction. 

Propaganda cannot operate in a vacuum. It must be rooted in 
ston, in a reality that is part of it. Some postive and welcome 
measure may be only a means of propaganda; conversely, coercive 

propaganda must be tied to physical coercion. For example, а 
big blow to the propaganda of the Forces de Libération Nationale 
(F.LN.) in France in 1958 was the noisy threat of the referendum 
that the roads leading to the polls would be mined and booby- 
trapped; that voters would be massacred and their corpses dis- 
played; that there would be a check in each douar of those who 
had dared to go to the polls. But none of these threats was carried 
out Failure to take action is in itself counter propaganda. 

Because propaganda enterprises ae limited by the neceity 
for physical organization and action—without Er 
paea oo cm ala ap 
inside а group, principally inside a nation. Propaganda outside 
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against Soviet nations solely by psychological means, with the 
propaganda clearly emanating from a base situated in the demo- 
‘cratic countries themselves.“ By contrast, the Soviet Union makes 
very little propaganda itself; it does not seek to reach Western 
by its radio, It confines its propaganda to organizations 
in the form of national Communist parties inside the national 
boundaries of the people to be propagandized. Because such 
parties are external propaganda structures of the Soviet Union, 
their propaganda is effective precisely because it is attached to a 
concrete capable of encirclement and continuity 
One should note here the tremendous counter 
effect that ensued when the United States, after all the promises 
by the Voice of America, failed to come to the aid of Hungary 
during the 1956 rebellion. To be sure, it was hardly possible for 
the Americans to come to the aid of the Hungarians. Neverthe- 
less, all propaganda that makes false promises turns against the 
t 


tion is in- 
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in connection with the formation of the United Arab Re- 
el Bal been nd a cen 

ment, aroused no repercussions. It 

from the outside which was not 

beard by the people. Yet when 

campaign а year later on the same 

election results in Iraq had been 

NM IM ae 

tions. Egyptian people reacted the h 
еы. (лий open ws tolls, Thea th = 
apparatus. the people 


to the words outside the frontiers. 
We must not, however, conclude from the decisive 


Finally, the of 

ly, the presence of organization creates one more phe- 
nomenon: the propagandist is always separated from the propa- 
gandee, he remains a stranger to him. Even in the actual contact 


Particular argument. On the other hand, the propagandee hears 
cen to him here and now and the argument presented 


gandist. What protects 

to which he belongs, which rigidly maintains a line. The propa- 
dist thus becomes more and more the technician who treats 
patients in various ways but keeps himself cold and aloof, 

selecting his words and actions for purely technical reasons. The 

patient is an object to be saved or sacrificed according to the 

necessities of the cause, 


must be complemented by the warmth of а personal presence. 
This is exactly what puts the human-relations technique of propa- 


ganda into play. But this human contact is false and merely 
mulated; the who has 


come forward, but that of the organization him. In the 
very act of pretending to speak as man to man, the propagandist 
is reaching the summit of his mendacity and falsifications, even 
when he is not conscious of it. 


irrationally to a process 
of action. It is no longer to lead to a choice, but to loosen the re- 
Sexes. It is no longer to transform an opinion, but to arouse an 
active and mythical belief. 


Let us note here in passing how sur- 
veys are to We will have to come back to this 
point in the study of propaganda effects. to ask an in- 
dividual if he believes this or that, or if he has this or that idea, 


with maximum economy The 

When one. the moder systems of propaganda ove always finds 

лтты ‘Oe individui. 

E Taa bard EI 

and Stimmung (morale). But the former is of greater importance. * bloody 

ТМ Conhbels omid tate: “The Знаете ii quie lw bat at каша Mi йө 

Haing holds well” The Stimmung 's volatile and varies readily, therefore, 
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therefore does not normally address himself to the individual's in- 
telligence, for the process of intellectual persuasion is long and 
uncertain, and the road from such intellectual conviction to ac- 
tion even more зо. The individual rarely acts purely on the basis of 
an idea. Moreover, to place propaganda efforts on the intellectual 
level would require that the propagandist engage in individual 
debate with each person—an unthinkable method. It is 

to obtain at least а minimum of participation from everybodys 
It сап be active or passive, but in any case it is not simply a matter 
of public opinion. To see propaganda only as something related 
to public opinion implies а great intellectual independence оп the 
part of the propagandee, who is, after all, only a third party in 
апу political action, and who is asked only one opinion. This 
obviously coincides with a conception of liberal democracy, which 
assumes that the most one can do with a citizen is to change 
his opinion in such fashion as to win his vote at election time. 
The concept of a close relationship between public opinion and 
propaganda rests on the presumption of an independent popular 
will. If this concept were right, the role of propaganda would be 
to modify that popular will which, of course, expresses itself 
in votes, But what this concept does not take into consideration is 
that the injection of propaganda into the mechanism of popular 
action actually suppresses liberal democracy, after which we are 
no longer dealing with votes or the peoples sovereignty; propa- 
ganda therefore aims solely at participation. The participation 
may be active or passive: active, if propaganda has been able to 
mobilize the individual for action; passive, if the individual does 
not act directly but psychologically supports that action. 

But, one may ask, does this not bring us right back to public 
opinion? Certainly not, for opinion leaves the individual a mere 
spectator who may eventually, but not necessarily, resort to 
action. Therefore, the idea of participation is much stronger. The 


to change their opinions but to make all individuals jointly attack а task. Even 
‘education, so important with Mao, aims essentially at mobilization. And 

in the Soviet Union political education has occasionally been criticized 

зоте intelectual and purely domestic tum to secure action, and then failing im 

its aim; the task of agitation is not to educate but to mobilize people. And. 

is always the matter of actual involvement in precise tasks dened by the 

for example to obtain incresced productivity. 

* This passive participation is what Goebbels meant when be said: "I conceive of à 

radio program that will make each listener participate in the events of the nation.” 

Bot atthe same time the listener is forced into passivity by the dictator. 
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supporter of a football team, though not physiol in the 
is presence felt psychologically by rooting for the 

pir aerem 


deliberation. To be effective, 
cireuit all thought and decision* It must the in- 
dividual at the level of the unconscious. He must not know that 
he is being shaped by outside forces (this is one of the condi- 
tions for the success of propaganda), but some central core in 
him must be reached in order to release the mechanism in the 
unconscious which will provide the appropriate—and expected 
—action. 

We have just said that action exactly suited to its ends must 
be obtained: This leads us to state that if the ctae but ot 
rie in asan 
moded view of propaganda consists in defining көкө 
ıt in itself, and not 


the propagandist. The propa 
donis бы and what actos dhol bo asap mak 
he maneuvers the instrument that will secure precisely this ac- 
Чоп. 

This is a particular example of а more general problem: the 
Wall agi cel atin лм эчү oes Mad 
а time when systematically—though without our wanting it so— 
action and thought are being separated. In our society, he who 
thinks can no longer act for himself; he must act through the 
agency of others, and іп meny cases he cannot act at all. He who 
acts cannot first think out his action, either because of lack of 
time and the burden of his problems, or because society's 
plan demands that he translate others’ thoughts into action. And 
we see the same division within the individual himself. For he can. 
‘use his mind only outside the area of his job—in order to find 
‘The application of “motivational research studies” to advertising; lao lade to this, 
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himself, to use his leisure to better himself, to discover what 
‘best suits him, and thus to individualize himself; whereas in the 


wholly tions. 


actions. 
creates the same division. Of course it does not 


neled and engaged in actions that do not necessarily conform 
to his private beliefs. He even can have political convictions, 
and still be led to act in a manner apparently contradictory to 
them. Thus the twists and turns of skillful propaganda do not 
ıt insurmountable difficulties. The propagandist can mo- 
ilize man for action that is not in accord with his previous con- 
victions. Modern psychologists are well aware that there is not 
necessarily any continuity between conviction and action? and 
по intrinsic rationality in opinions or acts. Into these gaps in 
continuity propaganda inserts its lever. It does not seek to create 
wise or men, but proselytes and militants. 

This brings us back to the question of organization. For the 
proselyte incited to action by propaganda cannot be left alone, 
cannot be entrusted to himself. If the action obtained by propa- 
ganda is to be appropriate, it cannot be individual; it must be 
collective. Propaganda has meaning only when it obtains con- 
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—and he gets more deeply involved by repeating the act in order 
to prove that it was just. Thus he is caught up in a movement 
that develops until it totally occupies the breadth of his 


manent nature of propaganda. Obviously, what must be con- 
tinuous is not the active, intense propaganda of crisis but the 
sub-propaganda that aims at mobilizing individuals, or, in the 
sense, to make them mobile and mobilizable in 
order to thrust them into action at the appropriate moment. It is 
‘obvious that we caunot simply throw a man into action without 
fy preparation, witout having mobilized him prychologelly 
ала made him responsive, not to mention physically ready. 
‘The essential objective of pre-propaganda is to prepare man for 
a particular action, to make him sensitive to some influence, to 
get him into condition for the time when he will effectively, and 


The term “to mobilize” is constantly applied by Lenin, Stalin, Mao, Goebbels, 
кой others to the work that precedes propaganda itself. 


Propaganda 

without delay or hesitation, participate 
tis enge, preeopegenda dot mot ына a price Scheel 
objective; it has nothing to do with an opinion, an idea, a 
trine. It proceeds by psychological manipulations, by character 
modifications, by the creation of feelings or stereotypes useful 
‘when the time comes. It must be continuous, slow, 


Man must be penetrated in order to shape such He 
must be made to live in a certain 


conditioned redex and the myth. tries frst of all to 
‘create conditioned reflexes in the by training him so 
that certain words, signs, or s) even certain persons or 
facts, provoke reactions, Despite many protests from 


well as individually, is definitely possible. But of course in order 
for such a procedure to succeed, a certain amount of time must 
elapse, а period of training and . One cannot hope 

obtain automatic reactions after 

the same formulas. A real psychic 
taken, so that after months of 
automatically in the hoped-for 
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of race, of the proletariat, 


Führer, of Communist society, of productivity. E 
myth takes possession of a man's mind so completely 
is consecrated to it. But that effect can be created only by 
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patient work by all the methods of propaganda, im 
have been created in a man and he lives in a collective myth can 
he be readily mobilized. 

Although the two methods of myth and conditioned reflex can 


be used in combination, each has separate. The United 
States prefers to utilize the myth; the Soviet Union has for a 

time the reflex. The important thing is that when the 

time is ripe, the individual can be thrown into action by active 

the utilization of the levers that 

ve set up, and by the evocation of the myth. No connec- 

exists his action and the reflex or Ње con- 


why pre-propaganda must be constant, whereas active propaganda 
can be sporadic when the goal is a particular action or Involve- 
ment’ 


anda, o basio ы Cocbbels would my. For this educati. 

Eia oo way objective or Та oniy goal ito create la de Individual a 
‘which each of the of propaania wil 

eal ich of ts damanda wil be [E 
ow зат at are pror боны fr the reas 
ды which "il give to he vidual Bot ‘whe the pre 
éecotype ia ou societies are created ia a somewhat coherent fadum 
anay and haphazardly n locata we have ihe systematic and de. 
ration of coherent set of presuppostions tat tr above challenge 
Probably, atthe beginning of the Soviet och political education did at 
lave precise objectives or practical aims; indoctrination was an sod i Rael. Ва 
since до this concept bas changed, and political edacation has become би 
omn ot s Meo ы done eyen rir а e Soviet быш 
locaton ls bow the means of achieving an end, ft tthe founder 

"ion on which the Individual Ме ot nonc of whatever к 


We can conclude from a ‘of experience that the 

ie peeled 
‘cannot create just any new mechanism or obtain 
just any decision or action. But who make these 


observations give 
us some very good indications as to what is effective 
‘The propagandist must first of all know as precisely as possible. 
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the terrain on which he is operating. He must know the senti- 
ments and opinions, the current tendencies and the stereotypes 
among the public he is trying to reach.* An obvious point of de- 
parture is the analysis of the characteristics of the group and its 
current myths, opinions, and sociological structure. One cannot 
‘make just any propaganda any place for anybody. Methods and 
arguments must be tailored to the type of man to be reached. 
Propaganda is definitely not an arsenal of ready-made, valid tech- 
niques and arguments, suitable for use anywhere.” Obvious errors 
in this direction have been made in the recent course of propa- 
gonda's history." The technique of propaganda consists in precisely 
calculating the desired action in terms of the individual who is 
to be made to act. 

‘The second conclusion seems to us embodied in the follow- 
ing rule: never make a direct attack on an established, reasoned, 
durable opinion or an accepted cliché, a fixed pattern. The propa- 
gandist wears himself out to no avail in such а contest. A propa- 
gandist who tries to change mass opinion on a precise and 
well-established point is a bad propagandist. But that does not 
mean that he must then leave things as they are and conclude 
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that nothing can be done. He need only understand two subtle 
aspects of this problem. 

First of all, we recall that there is not necessarily any continuity 
between opinion or fixed patterns and action. There is neither 
consistency nor logic, and a man can perfectly well hold on to 
his property, his business, and his factory, and still vote Com- 
‘munist—or he can be enthusiastic about social justice and peace 
эз described by the Communists, and still vote for a conservative 
party. Attacking an established opinion ог head on 
would make the propagandee aware of basic inconsistencies and 
would produce unexpected results” The skillful 
will seek to obtain action without demanding consistency, without 
fighting prejudices and images, by taking his stance deliberately 
оп inconsistencies. 

Second, the propagandist can alter opinions by diverting them 
from their accepted course, by changing them, or by them 
in an ambiguous context. Starting from apparently fixed and 
immovable positions, we can lead a man where he does not want 
to go, without his being aware of it, over paths that he will not 
notice. In this way propaganda against German rearmament, 
organized by the “partisans of peace” and ultimately favorable 
to the Soviet Union, utilized the anti-German sentiment of the 
French Right. 

Thus, existing opinion is not to be contradicted, but utilized, 
Each individual harbors a large number of stereotypes and estab- 
lished tendencies; from this arsenal the must select 
those easiest to mobilize, those which will give the greatest 
strength to the action he wants to precipitate. Writers who insist 
that propaganda against established opinion is ineffective would 
be right if man were a simple being, having only one opinion with 
fixed limits. This is rarely the case those who have not 
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of feelings and ideas? Propaganda need only determine which 
bs aran so a егар ү: Дит V md 
(ox c e a r 

ity? 
The third important conclusion, drawn from experiments made 
chiefly in the United States, is that cannot create 
something out of nothing. It must attach itself to a feeling, an 
idea; it must build on a foundation already present in the indi- 
The conditioned reflex can be established only on an 
Innate reer or a prior conditioned seler The myth does not 
ter-skelter; it must respond to a group of spontaneous 
Action cannot Ье obtained unless it responds to а group 
of already established tendencies or attitudes st from 
the schools, the environment, the regime, the churches, and so on. 
Propaganda is confined to utilizing existing material; it does not 
create it. 
‘This material falls into four categories. First there are the psy- 
7” that permit the propagandist to know 
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going further. If committed to a opinion, would he be 
obligated simply to repeat it itely? Because he must pay lip. 
service to a certain stereotype, ís he limited to do nothing but 
reproduce that stereotype? Obviously not. What exists is only 
the raw material from which the ‘can create some- 
thing strictly new, which in all ity would not have. 

up spontaneously. Take, for example, workers, 

ened by unemployment, exploited, ‘and without hope 
of improving their situation: Karl Marx has clearly demonstrated 
that they have a certain spontaneous reaction of revolt, 
тай that some sporadic outbursts might occur, but that this will 
not develop into anything else 
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administration, only а few individual acts of violence will occur 
spontaneously—and more often nothing at all. But propaganda 
сап “take it from there" and arouse a nationalism, the founda- 
eye of yeh кә pedes sal bat which м m ермей 
is entirely fabricated, This is true for Algerian, Yugoslavian, 
or African nationalism, ee 
In this way propaganda can be creative. And it is in complete 
control of its creations; the passions or prejudices that it instills 
in a man serve to strengthen its hold on him and thus make him 
do what he would never have done otherwise. It is not true that 
propaganda is powerless simply because at the start it is limited 
to what already exists. It can attack from the rear, wear down 
slowly, provide new centers of interest, which cause the neglect 
of previously acquired positions; it can divert a prejudice; or it 
сап elicit an action contrary to an opinion held by the individual, 
without his being clearly aware of it 
Finally, it is obvious that propaganda must not concern itself 
with what is best in man—the highest goals humanity sets for 
itself, its noblest and most precious feelings. Propaganda does 
not aim to elevate man, but to make him serve. It must therefore 
utilize the most common feelings, the most widespread ideas, the 
crudest patterns, and in so doing place itself on a very low level 
with regard to what it wants man to do and to what end.* Hate, 
hunger, and pride make better levers of propaganda than do love 
or impartiality. 


Fundamental Currents in Society 
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‘expresses them." Only if it rests on the proper collective beliefs 
will it be understood and accepted. It is part of а complex of 
civilization, consisting of material elements, beliefs, ideas, and 
institutions, and it cannot be separated from them. No propaganda 
conld succeed by going against thee strobe] lomanta o 
ciety. But propaganda main task clearly is the psychological 
reflection of these structures. d 

It seems to us that this reflection is found in two essential 


myths. By presuppositions we mean a collection of feelings, 
liefs, and images by which one unconsciously judges events 
things without questioning them, or even noticing them, 
collection is shared by all who belong to the sume society or 
group. It draws its strength from the fact that it rests on general 
tacit agreement. Whatever the differences of opinion are 

peoples ооа can dixorer Бем бы die ê ONAA AAN 
—in Americans and in Russians, in Communists and in Chris- 


It seems to us that there are four great collective sociological 
presuppositions in the modem world. By this we mean not only 
the Western world, but all the world that shares a modern tech- 
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myth. The myth expresses the deep inclinations of a society. With- 
‘out it, the masses would not cling to a certain civilization or its 
process of devel it and crisis. It is a vigorous impulse, strongly 
colored, and charged with all of man's power to believe. 
It contains a religious element. In our society the two great funda- 
mental myths on which all other myths rest are Science and His- 
tory. And based on them are the collective myths that are man's 
principal orientations: the myth of Work, the myth of Happiness 
(which is not the same thing as the ipposition of 

ness), the myth of the Nation, the myth of Youth, the myth of 
cy юын oo is and 

Propas is to on sitions to 
express these myths, for without them nobody would listen to 
it. And in so building it must always go in the same direction as 
Society; it can only reinforce society. A propaganda that stresses 
virtue over happiness and presents man's future as one domi- 
nated by austerity and contemplation would have no audience 
at all. A propaganda that questions progress or work would arouse 
disdain and reach nobody; it would immediately be branded as 
эп ideology of the intellectuals, since most people feel that the 
serious things are material things because they are related to 
labor, and so on. 

It is remarkable how the various presuppositions and aspects 
of myths complement each other, support each other, mutually 
defend each other: If the propagandist attacks the network at 
gne peint, all туйы react to Ве attack. Propaganda must be 
based on current beliefs and symbols to reach man and win him 
over. On the other hand, propaganda must also follow the general 
direction of evolution, which includes the belief in progress. A 
normal, spontaneous evolution is more or less expected, even if 
‘man is completely unaware of it, and in order to succeed, propa- 
ganda must move in the direction of that evolution. 

The progress of is continuous; propaganda must 
voice this reality, which is one of man's convictions. All propa- 
ganda must play on the fact that the nation will be industrialized, 
more will be produced, greater progress is imminent, and so on. 
No propaganda can succeed if it defends outdated production 
methods or ee te eS pen 
occasionally advertising may profitably evoke 
pale pagare ay ТЫ Raine ra ede бе tr 
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the tomorrows that beckon, precisely because such visions impel 

the individual to асі» Propaganda is carried оп this cur- 

Tis propegeede Vl tr à normal feng of pai tte 

Thus, tum a into 

а raging nationalism. It not only reflects myths and 

бо, K hardens them, suspen than, Kou MN И 
of shock and action. 


can 
propagandize for centralization because modern man firmly be- 
lieves in the strength of a centrally administered State. But where 
centralization does exist, no propaganda can be made against it, 
Federalist propaganda (true federalism, which is to na- 
tional centralism; not such supernationalism as the so-called 
Soviet or European federalism) can never succeed because it is 
а challenge to both the national myth and the myth of progress; 
every reduction, whether to a work unit or an administrative unit, 
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Finally, alongside the fundamental currents reflected in pre- 
suppositions and myths, we must consider two other elements. 
Obviously the material character of a society and its evolution, its 
fundamental currents, are linked to its very structure. 

must operate in line with those material currents and 
at the level of material „ It must be associated with all 
‘economic, administrative, political, and educational development, 
otherwise it is nothing, It must also reflect local and national 
idiosyncrasies. Thus, in France, the general trend toward sociali- 
zation can be neither overridden nor questioned, The political 
Left is respectable; the Right has to justify itself before the ideol- 
ogy of the Left (in which even Rightists participate). All propa- 
ganda in France must contain—and evoke—the principal elements 
of the ideology of the Left in order to be accepted. 

But a is possible between a local milieu and the na- 
tional society. The tendencies of the group may be contrary to 
those of the broader society; in that case one cannot lay down 
general rules, Sometimes the tendencies of the local group win 
Out because of the groups solidarity; sometimes the general 
society wins out because it represents the mass and, therefore, 
unanimity. In any case, propaganda must always choose the trend 
that normally will triumph because it agrees with the great myths 
of the time, common to all men. The Negro problem in the Ameri- 
‘can South is typical of this sort of conflict. The local Southern 
milieu is hostile to and favorable to discrimination, 
whereas American society as a whole is hostile to racism. It is 
almost certain, therefore, despite the deep-rooted prejudices and 
the local solidarities, that racism will be overcome. The South- 
‘emers are on the defensive; they have no for external 
propaganda—for example, toward the European nations. Propa- 
‘ganda can go only in the direction of world opinion—that of Asia, 
Africa, almost all of Europe. Above all, when it is anti-racist, it 


is helped along by the myth of progress. 


are being progressively won over by Western myths 
developing national and technological forms of society. 
the moment these myths are not yet everyday reality, fesh 
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blood, spiritual bread, sacred inheritance, as they are with us. To 
sum up, propaganda must express the fundamental currents of 
society.’ 


Timeliness 


Propaganda in its explicit form must relate solely to what is 
timely Man can be captured and mobilized only if there is 
consonance between his own deep social beliefs and those under- 
lying the propaganda directed at him, and he will be aroused 
and moved to action only if the propaganda pushes him toward 
а timely action. These two elements are not contradictory but 
complementary, for the only interesting and enticing news is 
that which presents a timely, spectacular aspect of society's pro- 
found reality. A man will become excited over a new automobile 
because it is immediate evidence of his deep belief in progress 
and technology. Between news that can be utilized by propa- 
ganda and fundamental currents of society the same relations! 

exists as between waves and the sea, The waves exist only be- 


immense 
reality an 


ven time and 


Besides, the public is sensitive only to contemporary events. 


la this respect, а high-ranking officer made а 
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They alone concern and challenge it. Obviously, propaganda can 
succeed only when man feels challenged. It can have no influ- 
ence when the individual is stabilized, relaxing in his slippers 
in the midst of total security. Neither past events nor great meta- 
physical problems challenge the average individual, the ordinary 
таап of our times. He is not sensitive to what is tragic in life; he 
is not anguished by a question that God might put to him; he 
does not feel challenged except by current events, political or 
economic. Therefore, propaganda must start with current events; 
it would not reach anybody if it tried to base itself on historical 
facts. We have seen Vichy propaganda fail when it tried to evoke 
the images of Napoleon and Joan of Arc in hopes of arousing the 
French to turn against England. Even facts so basic and deeply 
rooted in the French consciousness are not a good springboard 
for propaganda; they pass quickly into the realm of history, and 
consequently into neutrality and indifference: A survey made in 
May 1959 showed that among French boys of fourteen and fifteen, 
70 percent had no idea who Hitler and Mussolini were, 80 per- 
cent had forgotten the Russians in the list of victors of 1945. 
and not a single one recognized the words Danzig or Munich as 
having figured in relatively recent events. 

We must also bear in mind that the individual is at the mercy 
of events, Hardly has an event taken place before it is outdated; 
even if its significance is still considerable, it is no longer of 
interest, and if man experiences the feeling of having escaped it, 
he is no longer concerned. In addition, he obviously has a very 
limited capacity for attention and awareness; one event pushes 
the precedi ig one into oblivion. And as man's memory is short, 
the event that has been supplanted by another is forgotten; it 
по longer exists; nobody is interested in it any more.* In Novem- 
ber 1957, a Bordeaux association organized a lecture on the atomic 
bomb by a well-known specialist; the lecture would surely have 
been of great interest (and not for propaganda purposes). A wide 


“Maa remembers no specific news. He retains only а general impression (vhi 
propaganda furnishes him) inserted in the collective current of society. This ob- 
ously facilitates the work of the propagandist and permits extraordinary сос. 
Uradicions. What the listener retains, in the long run determines his loyalties. А 
remarkable study by Carl 1. Hovland and Walter Weiss bas shown that the i> 
dividual who questions an item of information because he distrusts the informant. 
ultimately forgets the suspicious nature of the source and retains only the impre 
Sion of the information. In the long run, belief in a reliable source of information 
decreases and belief ш information from the suspicious source increases. 
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distribution of leaflets had announced it to the student public, 
but not а single student came. Why? Because this at 
exactly the same time as Sputnik’s success, and the public was 
сазе] ely i tis single piece of news; its sole interest was 
in Sputnik, and the permanent problem was “forgotten.” 

Actually, the public is prodigiously sensitive to pode 
attention is focused immediately on any spectacular event that 
fits in with its myths. At the same time, the public will fix its inter- 
est and its passion on one point, to the exclusion of all the rest. 
Besides, people have already become accustomed to, and have 
accommodated themselves to "the rest" (yesterday's news or that 
of the day before yesterday). We are dealing here not just with 
forgetfulness, but also with plain loss of interest. 

А good example is Khrushchev's ultimatum at the beginning of 
1059, when he set а time limit of three months to solve the Berlin. 
problem. Two weeks passed; no war broke out. Even though the 
same problem remained, public opinion grew accustomed to it 
and lost interest—so much so, that on Sopena date of 
Khrushchev's ultimatum (27 May 1959), people were surprised 
when they were reminded of it. Khrushchev himself said nothing 
on May 27; not having obtained anything, he simply counted on 
the fact that everyone had "forgotten" his ultimatum'—which 
shows what a subtle propagandist he is. It is impossible to base 
а propaganda campaign on an event that no worries 
the public; it is forgotten and the public has grown accus- 
tomed to it. On November go, 1957, the Communist states met 
and signed an agreement concerning several political problems 
and the problem of peace; its text was truly remarkable, one of the 
best that has been drawn up. But nobody discussed this important 
matter. The progressives were not troubled by it; the partisans 
of peace did not say one word—though in itself, objectively, Ње 
text was excellent. But everything it contained was “old hat” to 
the public; and the public could not get interested all over again 
in an outdated theme when it was not uneasy over a specific threat 
of war. 


Tt would appear that propaganda for peace can bear fruit only 


‘Exactly the sume thing happened in 1961 with the second ultimatum on Berlin: 
за June 15 Khrathchev isad a ultimatum to be met by the end of the year, and 
m August а be announced thst be would ше force to secure compliance. By the 
md of the year everyone bad forgotten. 
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when there is fear of war. The skill of Communist 
propaganda in this area is thet it creates a threat of war while 
conducting peace propaganda. The constant threat of war, arising 


These various elements explain why the well-written text on the 
problem of peace fell fat, though it would have aroused con- 
siderable attention at some other time. Once again we note that 
propaganda should be continuous, should never relax, and must 
vary its themes with the tide of events. 

The terms, the words, the subjects that propaganda utilizes 
must have in themselves the power to break the of the 
individual's indifference. They must penetrate like bullets; they 
must spontaneously evoke a set of images and have a certain 
grandeur of their own. To circulate outdated words or pick new 
onê that can penetrate only by force is unavailing, for timeliness 
furnishes the "operational words” with their explosive and affec- 
tive power. Part of the power of propaganda is due to its use of 
the mass media, but this power will be dissipated if propaganda 
relies on operational words that have lost their force. In Westera 
Europe, the word Bolshevik in 1925, the word Fascist in 1996, 
the word Collaborator in 1944, the word Peace in 1948, the word 
Integration in 1988, were all strong operational terms; they lost 
their shock value when their immediacy passed. 

‘To the extent that propaganda is based on current news, it cam- 
not permit time for thought or reflection. A man caught up in the 
‘news must remain on the surface of the event; he is carried along 
in the current, and can at no time take a respite to judge and 
appreciate; he can never stop to reflect. There is never any aware- 
nesi—of himself, of his condition, of his society—for the man who 
lives by current events. Such a man never stops to investigate 
апу one point, any more than he will tie together a series of news 
events. We already have mentioned man's inability to consider 
several facts or events simultaneously and to make a synthesis 
of them in order to face or to oppose them. One thought drives 


today’s events his life by obliterating yesterday's news, he refuses 
© ме the contradictions in bis ока Ма tad GM EE 
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event may be а real fact, existing objectively, or it may be only 
an item dissemination of supposed 
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Propaganda and the Undecided 


All of the foregoing can be clarified by 
а question familiar to political scientists, that of the Undecided 
those people whose opinions are vague, who form the great mass 


prejudice, 
сане 
why religious for example 
vea, society м а whole 1s no longer treated а leo 
problems. At Byzantium, crowds in the streets over 
‘questions, so that in those days propaganda: 
reper erre dividuals ме interes far 
Sis on tis subject. Оп the thes und, pu qe d 
is sure to arouse response, for ly is as pas- 
the 


effective. 
We are not dealing here with prejudices or stereotyp 
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of interest, where minds are not necessarily made up as yet. For 
example, is presently а focus of interest; it was not so in 
чүч! cest) The prielicer otha Bagh ox he Lat come 
later; that is already more individual, whereas the focus of interest 
оп politics as such is truly collective. (Not individual prejudices, 


: the more intense the life of a group to which an 

jual belongs, the more active and effective propaganda is. 

А group in which feelings of belonging are weak, in which com- 
mon objectives are imprecise ог the structure is in the process 
of changing, in which conflicts are rare, and which is not tied to 
а collective focus of interest, cannot make valid propaganda either 
to its members or to those outside. But where the vitality of a 


But this holds true only for propaganda by the group itself 
Messer Rell! pix guit ere iua 
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is wholesome matters little. What counts for propaganda is the 
intensity of that life, whatever its sources. In a trend toward social 


striving, a restlessness, or a conviction deriving directly from 
social or political conditions, as in France in 1848, or in the 
medieval city-states. It can result from manipulation of the 

аз in Fascist Italy or Nazi Germany. In all such cases the 

is the same: the individual who is part of an intense collective 
Ме is prone to submit to the influence of propaganda. And 
one who succeeds in keeping aloof from the intense elective 
life is generally outside the influence of propaganda, because of 
his ability to escape that intensity, 

Of course, the intensity is connected with the centers of inter- 
est; it is not an unformed or indeterminate current without direc- 
tion. It is not just a haphazard explosion. Rather, it is a force for 
which the focus of interest is the compass needle, Social relations 
in the group are often very active because of its focus of interest: 
for example, the interest in politics invigorated social relations in 


Thus we can present the following three principles: 
must place his propaganda inside the 
limits of the foci of interest. 
(2) The propagandist must understand that his propaganda 
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has Ње chance for success where the collective life of 
the individuals be seeks to influence is most. 


On the basis of these principles the propagandist can reach the 
ге ruinis 
connection with this mass of Undecided can one truly speak of 
ambiguity, majority effect, tension, frustration, and so on. 


Propaganda and Truth 
We have not yet considered a problem, familiar but too often 

ignored: the relationship between propaganda 

rather, between propaganda and 


for effective propaganda. Hitler himself apparent 
this point of view when he said that the bigger the lie, the more 
its chance of being believed. This concept leads to two attitudes 


to attacks of which he is unaware. 

The second attitude is: “We believe nothing that the enemy 
says because everything he says is necessarily untrue.” But if the 
enemy can demonstrate that be has told the truth, а sudden tum 
in his favor will result. Much of the success of Communist propa- 
ganda in 1945-48 stemmed from the fact that as long as Com- 
munism was presented as the enemy, both in the Balkans and in 
the West, everything the Soviet Union said about its economic 
progress or its military strength was declared false. But after 1943 
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must be able to have confidence in the advertisement. When be 
has been deceived several times, the result is obviously unfav- 
orable. That is why advertisers make it a rule to be accurate and 
organize a bureau of standards to denounce false claims. But here 
we refer to an essential factor: experience. The customer has good 
ог bad experiences with a product. In political matters, how- 
ever, personal experience is very rare, difficult to come by, and 
inconclusive. Thus one must distinguish between local facts, 
which can be checked, and others. Obviously, propaganda must 
respect local facts, otherwise it would destroy itself. It cannot 
hold out for long against local evidence unless the population is 
зо securely in the palm of the propagandist’: hand that he could 
say absolutely anything and still be believed; but that is a rare 
condition. 

With regard to larger or more remote facts that cannot be the 
object of direct experience, one can say that accuracy is now 
generally respected in propaganda. One may concede, for er- 
ample, that statistics given out by the Soviets or the Americans 
fre accurate, There is little reason to falsify statistics. Similarly, 
there is no good reason to launch a propaganda campaign based 
on unbelievable or false facts. The best example of the latter 
was the Communist campaign on bacteriological warfare. Of 
course it was useful from certain points of view, and the true 
believers still believe what was said at the time. But among the 
Undecided it had a rather negative effect because of its extreme 
improbability and its contradictions. However, although many, 
especially in Western Europe, considered it a blunder, the cam- 
paign produced considerable credence in North Africa and India. 
Consequently, falsehood bearing on fact is neither entirely useless 


does not create problems. French propagandists also have discovered that truth 
fulness is efective, and that it is better to spread a piece of bad news oneself 
‘than to walt until itis revealed by others, 

"There remains the problem of Coebbelrs reputation, He wore the ttle 
duet (bonceed by Anglo Sen propaganda) кы yet be erer roped, 

to be as accurate as posible. He 

Brutal being caught in a le He used t say: “Everybody ток 
situation i" He was always the frst to announce disastrous events or 
‘ations, without hiding anything. The result was a general belief, between 
3942, that German communiqués not only were more concise, clearer, 
cluttered, but were more truthful than Allied communiqués (American 
pinion -and furthermore, that the Germans published Ве news two 
days before the Allies All ths is so true that pinning the title of Big 
Goebbels must be considered quite a propaganda success. 
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all, propaganda can effectively rest on a claim that some fact 
is untrue which may actually be true but is dificult 
Khrushchev made a specialty of this kind of operation; 


rele 
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nounced lies on the part of his predecessors in order to give а 
ring of truth to his own pronouncements. Thus, when he called 
Malenkov an “inveterate liar” before the Central Committee of 


the Communist Party in December 1958 and declared 
Malenkov's statistics were false, there was no reason to 
Khrushchev more than Malenkov. But фос) emmy 
of all, as Khrushchev was denouncing a lie, it 


ile 


higher rise in production since 1952. If it is true that in 1958, 9.2 
billion pounds of grain were produced, and if Malenkov' figure 
of 8 billion in 1952 was accurate, that meant a 15 percent increase 
in six years. If, however, the 1952 figure was only 5.6 billion, as 
Khrushchev claimed, that meant an increase of 75 percent—a 
triumph. It seems more reasonable to consider Malenkov’s 
accurate, rather than Khrushchev’s—until proved otherwise.“ 

А second qualification obviously concerns the presentation of 
facts; when these are used by propaganda, one is asked to swallow 
the bald fact as accurate. Also, most of the time the fact is pre- 
sented in such a fashion that the listener or reader cannot really 
understand it or draw any conclusions from it. For example, а 
figure may be given without reference to anything, without a cor- 
relation or a percentage or a ratio. One states that production has 
risen by 30 percent, without indicating the base year, or fin a 
standard of living has risen by 15 percent, without. 
it is calculated, or that such and such a movement has grown 
to many people, without giving gure for рео умут А 


As we have emphasized, such lies most not be told except about 
gryeriiable facts. For example, Goebbels’ les could be on the successes 

by German U-boats, because coly tbe captain of the U-boat knew if he had sunk 
a ship or not. It was easy to spread detaed news on such a subject without fear of. 
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of coherence and cohesion of such data is entirely deliberate* Of 
course, starting with such data, itis not impossible to reconstruct 
the whole; with much patience, work, and research, one can 
order into such facts and relate them to each other. But that is a 
job for a specialist, and the results would not appear until long 
after the propaganda action had obtained its effect. Besides, they 
would be published as a technical study and be seen by only a 
handful of readers. Therefore, the publication of a true fact in its 
raw state is not dangerous. When it would be dangerous to let 
а fact be known, the modern propagandist prefers to hide it, to say 
nothing rather than to lie. About one fifth of all press directives 
given by Goebbels between 1939 and 1944 were orders to keep 
silent on one subject or another. Soviet propaganda acts the same 
way. Well-known facts are simply made to disappear; occasion- 
ally they are discovered after much delay. The famous Khrushchev 
report fo the Twentieth Congress is an example: the Communist 
press in France, Italy, and elsewhere simply did not speak of it for 
weeks. Similarly, the Egyptian people did not learn of the events 
in Hungary until May 1960; up to that time the Egyptian press had 
not said опе word about them. Another example is Khrusbchev's 
silence on the Chinese communes in his report to the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party in December 1958. 

Silence is also one way to pervert known facts by modifying 
their context. There were admirable examples of this in the propa- 
ganda against Mendàs-France. Propaganda said: Mendés-France 
hus abandoned Indochina, Mendés-France has abandoned Tunisia, 
Mends-France has liquidated the French banks in India, and so 
o fhose were the plain facts. But there was complete silence 
оц past policies in Indochina, past events in Morocco that had 
led to events їп Tunisia, and agreements on Indian banks signed 

the preceding government. 
pally, tuere i the ше of accurate facts by propagande 
Based on them, the mechanism of suggestion can work best 
‘Americans call this technique innuendo. Facts are treated in such 
a fashion that they draw their listener into an irresistible socio- 
logical current. The public is left to draw obvious conclusions 
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from а cleverly presented truth," and the great 
to the same conclusions. To obtain this result, propaganda must 
be based on some truth that can be said in few words and is able 
to linger in the collective consciousness. In such cases the enemy 
cannot go against the tide, which he might do if the basis of 
the propaganda were a lie or the sort of truth requiring a proof 
to make it stick. On the contrary, the enemy now must provide 
proof, but it no longer changes the conclusions that the propa- 
gandee already has drawn from the suggestions, 
Intentions and Interpretations. This is the real realm of the lie; 
but it is exactly here that it cannot be detected. If one falsifies 
а fact, one may be confronted with unquestionable proof to the 
contrary. (To deny that torture was used in Algeria became 
increasingly difficult.) But no proof can be furnished where 
motivations or intentions are concerned or interpretation of а 
fact is involved. A fact has different significance, depending on 
whether it is analyzed by a bourgeois economist or а Soviet 
economist, a liberal historian, a Christian historian, or a Marxist 
historian. The difference is even greater when а 

created deliberately by propaganda is involved. How can one 
suspect а man who talks peace of having the opposite intent— 
without incurring the wrath of public opinion? And if the same 
man starts a war, he can always say that the others forced it on 
him, that events proved stronger than his intentions. We forget 
that between 1996 and 1999 Hitler made many speeches about 
his desire for peace, for the peaceful settlement of all prob- 
lems, for conferences. He never expressed an explicit desire for 
war. Naturally, he was arming because of “encirclement.” And, 
in fact, he did manage to get a declaration of war from France 
and England; so he was not the one who started the war. 
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Propaganda by its very nature is an enterprise for perverting 
the significance of events and of insinuating false intentions. 
There are two salient aspects of this fact. First of all, the propa- 

must insist on the purity of his own intentions and, at 
same time, hurl accusations at his enemy. But the accusa- 
tion is never made haphazardly or groundlessly® The propa- 
will not accuse the enemy of just any misdeed; be will 
‘accuse him of the very intention that he himself has and of trying 
to commit the very crime that he himself is about to commit. 
He who wants to provoke a war not only proclaims his own 
peaceful intentions but also accuses the other party of 
tion, He who uses concentration camps accuses his neighbor 
of doing so. He who intends to establish a dictatorship always 
insists that his adversaries are bent on dictatorship. The accusa- 
tion aimed at the other’s intention clearly reveals the intention 
of the accuser. But the public cannot see this because the 
revelation is interwoven with facts. 

The mechanism used here is to slip from the facts, which 
would demand factual judgment, to moral terrain and to ethical 
judgment. At the time of Suez the confusion of the two levels in 
Egyptian and progressivist propaganda was particularly success- 
ful: Nassers intentions were hidden behind the fully revealed 
intentions of the French and English governments. Such an 
example, among many others, permits the conclusion that even 
intelligent people can be made to swallow professed intentions 
by well-executed propaganda. The breadth of the Suez props. | 
ganda operation can be compared only with that which succeeded 
at the time of Munich, when there was the same inversion of the 
{interpretation of facts. We also find exactly the same 
the propaganda of the F.L.N. in France and in that of Fidel 
Castro, 
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were very far from it). And he provoked his audience to laughter 
by ridiculing his economists, who estimated that such levels 
‘would not be reached until 1975, At that moment he drew a veil 
over reality in the very act of interpreting it. 

Lies about intentions and interpretations permit the integra- 
tion of the diverse methods of propaganda. In fact Hitlers 
propaganda was able to make the lie a precise and systematic 
instrument, designed to transform certain values, to modify cer- 
tain current concepts, to provoke psychological twists in the 
individual. The lie was the essential instrument for that, but this 
маз not just a falsification of some figure or fact. As Hermann 
Rauschning shows, it was falsehood in depth. Stalinist propaganda 
was the same, On the other hand, American and Leninist propa- 


3. Categories of Propaganda 
Despite a general belief, propaganda is not a simple phe- 


a н Stalinist 
propaganda of the F.L.N. in cannot be 
compared to French Even within the same regime 


completely different conceptions can co-exist; the Soviet Union ш 
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example of this. The as of Lenin, 


propaganda only as it was under Stalin 
Khrushchev does not make propaganda. 
was as extensive as Stalin's and perhaps more 
certain propaganda techiques to their very limits. 
But aside from these political and external categories of propa- 
ganda, one must define other differences that rest on certain 
{internal traits of propaganda. 


Political Propaganda and Sociological Propaganda 
First we must distinguish between political propagand: 
We shall not dwell long on the former 

word 


of propaganda dat oan be most clay distinguished from 

vertising: the latter has economic ends, the former political 

ends. Political propaganda can be either strategic or tactical. The 

former establishes the general line, the array of arguments, the 

staggering of the campaigns; the latter seeks to obtain immediate 

results within that framework (such as wartime pamphlets and 
to obtain the immediate surrender of the enemy). 


“sociological” propaganda, to show, first of all, that the entire 
group, consciously or not, expresses itself in this fashion; and to 
indicate, secondly, that its influence aims much more at an entire 
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Of course, within the compass of itself 
one oF more can be 

ganda of Christianity in the middle ages Û an example of Ce 
type of ‘Constant fost 


ganda combines extremely diverse forms within itself, At 


level, advertising as the spreading of a certain style of life can be 
said to be included in such propaganda, and in the United States 
this is also true of public relations, human relations, human 
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such as France in збо, they are divergent in their 
their intentions. 
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‘medium of economic and political structures а certain ideology 
is established, which leads to the active participation of the 
masses and the adaptation of individuals. The important thing is 
to make the individual participate actively and to adapt him as 
much as possible to a specific sociological context. 

Such propaganda is essentially diffuse. It is rarely conveyed by 
eatchwords or expressed intentions. Instead it is based on a gen- 
ега] climate, an atmosphere that influences people 
without having the appearance of propaganda; it gets to man 
through his customs, through his most unconscious habits. It 
creates new habits in him; it is a sort of persuasion from within. 
As a result, man adopts new criteria of judgment and choice, 
adopts them spontaneously, as if he had chosen them himself. 
But all these criteria are in conformity with the environment and 
are essentially of a collective nature. Sociological propaganda pro- 
duces a progressive adaptation to a certain order of things, а 
certain concept of human relations, which unconsciously molds 
individuals and makes them conform to society. 

Sociological propaganda springs up spontaneously; it is not the 
result of prism eiie action. No de 
liberately use this method, though many practice it unwittingly, 
and tend in this direction without realizing it. For example, when 
an American producer makes a film, he has certain definite ideas 
hhe wants to express, which are not intended to be propaganda. 
Rather, the propaganda element is in the American way of life 
with which he is permeated and which he expresses in his flm 
without realizing it. We see here the force of expansion of a 
vigorous society, which is totalitarian in the sense of the integra- 
tion of the individual, and which leads to involuntary behavior. 

Sociological propaganda expresses itself in many different ways 
—in advertising, in the movies (commercial and non-political 
films), in technology in general, in education, in the Reader's 
Digest; and in social service, case work, and settlement houses. 
All these influences are in basic accord with each other and lead 
spontaneously in the same direction; one hesitates to call all this 
propaganda. Such influences, which mold behavior, seem a far cry 
from Hitlers great propaganda setup. Unintentional (at least in 
the first stage), non-political, organized along spontaneous pat- 
tems and rhythms, the activities we have lumped together (from 
а concept that might be judged arbitrary or artificial) are not 
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But there is more. Sach activities ae propaganda о the extent 


MacDougall says: “One must avoid oa 
Itis better to concentrate one's efforts on the creation of poji 
logical conditions so that the desired result seems to come from 
‘hem naturally.” The modification of the psychological climate 
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about still other consequences that one cannot obtain 
directly. This is what Ogle calls "suggestibility'; the degree of 
muggetbliy ‘on a man's environment and. j 
‘climate, And that is precisely what modifies the activities 
mentioned above. It is what makes them propaganda, for their 
aim is simply to instill in the public an attitude that will prepare 
the ground for the main propaganda to follow. 

Sociological propaganda must act gently. It conditions; it 
introduces a truth, an ethic in various benign forms, which, 
although sporadic, end by creating a fully established personality 
structure. It acts slowly, by penetration, and is most efective 
in a relatively stable and active society, or in the tensions be- 
tween an expanding society and one that is disintegrating (or in 
an expanding group within a disintegrating society). Under these 
conditions it is sufficient in itself; it is not merely a preliminary 
sub-propaganda, But sociological propaganda is inadequate in a 
moment of crisis. Nor is it able to move the masses to action 
in exceptional circumstances. Therefore, it must sometimes be 
strengthened by the classic kind of propaganda, which leads to 
action. 

At such times sociological propaganda will appear to be the 
medium that has prepared the ground for direct propaganda; it 
becomes identified with sub-propaganda. Nothing is easier than 
to graft a direct propaganda onto a setting prepared by sociolog- 
cal propaganda; besides, sociological propaganda may itself be 
transformed into direct propaganda. Then, by a series of inter- 
mediate stages, we not only see one turn into the other, but also 
а smooth transition from what was merely a spontaneous айпа. 
tion of а way of life to the deliberate affirmation of a truth. 
This process has been described in an article by Edward L- 
Bernays: this so-called "engineering approach” is tied to а com 
bination of professional research methods through which one gets 
people to adopt and actively support certain ideas or programs 
as soon as they become aware of them. This applies also to politi 
cal matters; and since 1936 the National Association of Ма» 
facturers has attempted to fight the development of leftist 
trends with such methods. In 1998 the А.М. spent a half-million 
dollars to support the type of capitalism it represents. This sum. 
жаз increased to three million in 1945 and to five million is 
1946; this propaganda paved the way for the Taft-Hartley Law. 
Tt was a matter of “selling” the American economic system. Here 
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propaganda is extremely simple, and from it ev 
rives. What starts out as a simple situation gradually mens 
definite ideology, because the way of life in which man thinks 
be is so indisputably well off becomes a criterion of value for him. 
This does not mean that objectively he is well off, but that, re- 
gardless of the merits of his actual condition, he thinks he is, 
He is perfectly adapted to his environment, like “a fish in water 
moment on, everything that expresses this particul 

way of Me, that reinforces and improves A. 1s good, everything 
that tends to disturb, criticize, or destroy itis bad. 

This leads people to believe that the civilization representing 
diei way of Ше is best. This belief then commits the French to 

same course as the Americans, who are by far 

advanced in this direction. Obviously, one sf pie 
catch up to those who are furthest advanced; the first one becomes 
the model. And such imitation makes the French adopt the same 
criteria of judgment, the same sociological structures, the same 
spontaneous ideologies, and, in the end, the same type of man, 
Sociological propaganda is then a precise form of propaganda; it 
is comparatively simple because it uses all social currents, but is 
slower than other types of propaganda because it aims at long-term 
Penetration and progressive adaptation. 

But from the instant a man uses that way of life as his criterion 
of good and evil, he is led to make judgments: for example, any- 
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thing un-American is evil. From then on, genuine propaganda 
limits itself to the use of this tendency and to leading man into 
оби of either compliance with or defonse of the established 


This sociological propaganda in the United States is a natural 
result of the fundamental elements of American life. In the begin- 
ning, the United States had to unify a disparate population that 
‘came from all the countries of Europe and had diverse traditions 
and tendencies. A way of rapid assimilation had to be found; 
that was the great political problem of the United States at the 
end of the nineteenth century. The solution was psychologi 
standardization—that is, simply to use a way of life as the 
of unification and as an instrument of propaganda. In addition, 
this uniformity plays another decisive role—an economic role— 
in the life of the United States; it determines the extent of the 
American market. Mass production requires mass consumption, 
but there cannot be mass consumption without widespread 
identical views as to what the necessities of life are. One must 
be sure that the market will react rapidly and massively to a 
given proposal or suggestion. One therefore needs fundamental 
psychological unity on which advertising can play with certainty 
when manipulating public opinion. And in order for public opinion. 
to respond, it must be convinced of the excellence of all that is 
“American.” Thus conformity of life and conformity of thought 
are indissolubly linked. 

But such conformity can lead to unexpected extremes. Given 
‘American liberalism and the confidence of Americans in their 
economic strength and their political system, it is difficult to 
understand the “wave of collective hysteria” which occurred after 
1948 and culminated in McCarthyism. That hysteria probably 
sprang from а vague feeling of ideological weakness, а certain 
inability to define the foundations of American society. That is 
why Americans seek to define the American way of life, to make 
it conscious, explicit, theoretical, worthy. Therefore the soul- 
searching and inflexibility, with excessive affirmations designed 
to mask the weakness of the ideological position. All this obvi- 
ously constitutes an ideal framework for organized propaganda. 

We encounter such organized propaganda on many levels: on 
the government level, for one. Then there are the different pres- 
sure groups: the Political Action Committee, the American Medi- 
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anti-Communist, anti-Negro, and xenophobic currents of . 

Ta mala grows мй c бы Sp YA RD Маз бна 

universe of propaganda, of which we will have more to say. The 

most remarkable thing about this is that these 

agitators do not work for a political party; it is not clear which 
ther тог 


interests they serve. They are пей 


and simple propaganda. There is no doubt, for example, that the 
Marshall Plan—which was above all a real form of aid to under- 
developed countries—also bad propaganda elements, such as the 
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spreading of and films coupled with publicity 
about what the United States was doing to aid 


‘making American 
in such as France-Amérique, and with flm centers 


However, the success of such American propaganda is very 
uneven. Technical publications have an assured audience, but 


have a "superiority complex, 
lications and displeases foreigners. The presentation of the Amer- 
ican Way of Life as the only way to salvation exasperates French 


opinion and makes such propaganda largely ineffective in France 
'rench 


of a style of Ме, han of a doctrine, or at inciting action or calling 

for formal adherence. They represent a penetration in depth unti 

a precise point is struck at which action will occur. It should be 

noted, for example, that in all the French départements in which 
and 


of propag 
and propaganda of integration. Here we 
divisio that we may ask ourselves: if the methods, themes, char 
‘acteristics, publics, and objectives are so different, are we эй 
really dealing with two separate entities rather than two aspect 


of the same phenomenon? 
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enemy). ‘boration (with the same 


Propaganda of agitation, being the most visible and widespread, 
general attracts al Че attention ts жей йн aa 
propaganda and has the stamp of opposition. Н is led by a ралу 
seking to destroy the government or the established order, It 
rebellion or war. It has always had a place ш the coun of 
m lutionary movements, all popular wars have been 
nourished by such » propaganda of йол. Spartacus rl on 
Propaganda, communes, the Crusades, the 


эп opposition's propaganda, the 
be made by government. For example, 
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change in their behavior, by 
beliefs that were obstacles to the ~ 


psychological barriers of habit, belief, and judgment. 
ри ign in the Soviet Union must also be 
of agitation. Like the Chinese campaign, 


suggests extraordinary 
pletely within reach. Propaganda of 
‘explosive movement; it operates inside a crisis or actually provokes 
the crisis itself. On the other hand, such propaganda can obtain 
only effects of relatively short duration. Ifthe proposed objective 
is not achieved fast enough, enthusiasm will give way to discour- 
agement and . Therefore, specialists in agitation props 
ganda break up the desired goals into a series of stages to be 
reached one by one. There is a period of pressure to obtain some 
sera jet e pede of wies ee OS ta 
Lenin, and Mao A people or a cannot 

e йы Mi lend af maios, соно, end de 


E Mao's theory of the "mold." See below, Appendix IL 


‘The individual cannot be made to live in a state of 

enthusiasm and insecurity. After a certain amount of he 

needs a respite and a familiar universe to which he is accustomed. 
This subversive propaganda of agitation is obviously the fash: 


itable resource. It is extremely easy to launch a revolutionary 
St hud ted of pr ey aede pri 


be killed in order to assure the disappearance of those misfortunes 
and sins. Whether the object of hatred is the bourgeois, 
‘ounist, the Jew, the colonialist, or the saboteur makes no differ- 
‘ence. Propaganda of agitation succeeds each time it 
someone as the source of all misery, provided that he is not too 
powerful 

Of course, one cannot draw basic conclusions from a movement 


H 
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label the white man (who is the invader and the exploiter, it is 
true) as the source of all ills, and to provoke revolts against him, 
is an extremely easy job; but it proves neither that the 
man is the source of all evil nor that the Negro automatically 
hates him. However, hatred once provoked continues to repro- 
duce itself 
Along with this universal sentiment, found in all 

of agitation (even when provoked by the government, and even 
in the movement of the Chinese communes), are secondary 
motives more or less adi to the circumstances. A sure ex- 
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gain acceptance for the biggest lies, the worst delusions—senti- 
‘ments that act immediately, provoke violent reactions, and awaken 


timents, the material and psychological means employed can 
be simple: the pamphlet, the speech, the poster, the rumor. In 


technical apparatus, it is extremely useful as subversive propa- 
ganda. Nor is it necessary to be concemed with or 
veracity. Any statement whatever, no matter how stupid, any 
“tall tale” will be believed once it enters into the cur 


ү ple 

when Patrice Lumumba claimed that the Belgians had 
the revolt of the Congolese soldiers in the camp at Thysville. 

Finally, the less educated and informed the people to whom 
pro гд of agitation i addressed, the casier eto mala 
such propaganda, That is why it is particularly suited for use 
among баце lower clases (the proletariat) and 
ARE ips Tare оа y words of magii 
import, which are believed without question even though the 
hhearers cannot attribute any real content to them and do not 

‘understand them. Among colonized peoples, one of these 
у 


words is 1 „ an extremely profitable word from the 
point of view of effective subversion. It is useless to try to explain 
to that fs not at all the same as 


Countries permits them merely to change masters. But no reason 
can prevail against the magic of the word. And it is the least 
intelligent people who are most likely to be thrown into a revolu- 
tionary movement by such summary appeals. 


‘our civilization; in fact it not exist before the 
twentieth century. It is a propaganda of conformity. It is related 


psychological and opinion analyses must be utilized, as well as 
the mass media of communication. It is primarily this integration 
propaganda that wo dall discuss in our study, for is the mot 
it of our time success and 
important of o E- : spectacular 
Lot us noto right away a fod int 0 
the more pie rir тен рер роў ер 
which it is addressed, the better it works. Intellectuals are more 
sensitive than peasants to integration propaganda, In fact, they 
share the st of a society even when they are 


(save for the exceptions mentioned). That is the way to balance 


all their actions 


Justified, it is difficult to make them re-enter the ranks, to inte- 


; just to seize is not enough. The 
e fal vent tothe lae developed ly ugiat prpupde 


version of propaganda is very dificult: the techniques and methods 
of agitation propaganda cannot be used; the same feelings can- 
not be aroused. propagandists must be as totally 


Another. ds. : di the war, broad- 
cass ben Lona i es uel ds Pm EE 
subject of food shortages and accused the Germans of 


immediately. К was inposito to cost Sth sud stil 
In some cases, pei Le. t apri 1 


Czechoslovakia. The propaganda 
‘agitation propaganda, as was the 
people into war in 1937-9. At the same time, the population as a 
whole was subjected to a propaganda of assimilation. Thus Hitler 
used two kinds 


Vietnam and China, and was owing to the remarkable 
of propaganda which they have had since the time of the revolu- 
tion. In fact, since 1927 Mao's propaganda has been subversive; 


the lead rapidly. This was the case of North 


Propogenda 
з a biased but 
“fete aenn ef op pan d at pep Ee 


reyes AE 
а prodigiously disciplined, organized, 

regimented army, which goes hand in band with his intellectual 
and moral indoctrination, prepares him to be taken into custody 
by integration propaganda after victory, and to be inserted into 
the new society without resistance or anarchical excursions, This 


patient and meticulous shaping of the whole man, this 

{oto the mold,” as Mao calls it, is certainly his 

Of course, he began with a situation in which man was 
ited into the group, and he substituted one 

for another. Also, he needed only to 

of people who had had very little education (in the 


through images, stereotypes, slogans, and interpretations 
knew how to inculcate. Under such conditions, integration 
irreversible. 
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administration, French political concepts, education, 
training, and ideology. But а world of difference lay between 


x unhappy, vo rise and slay your master and tomorrow you will 
be fee and others sy: “We wil belp you, work with yon, snd 
in the end all d 

your problems solved 2 
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Ш any case, vertical propaganda is by far the most widespresd 

Hitler's or Stalin's, that of the French government since 

299 or that of tho United States. It is in one sene the easiest 
to make, but its direct effects are extremely perishable, 

must be renewed constantly. It is primarily useful for agitation 


Horizontal propaganda а much more recent development. 
We know it in two forms: Chinese propaganda and group dy- 
namics in human relations. The first is political propaganda; the 


M Seay мө not ove ота бо the “ghost writer” 
in certain American groups, or in 
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reasoning that have led him to adhere to the group were them- 
selves deliberately falsified in order to lead him there. 

But the most remarkable characteristic of horizontal propaganda 
actively in the life 
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is indeed а very advanced method, much more effective and 
binding than the mechanical action of vertical propaganda. When 
the individual is mechanized, he can be 


‘pot de Sallie in a postion where ke perey ma Ste | 


Чот of choice and still obtain from him what one is 
more subtle and risky, mo. 
Vertical propaganda needs the huge a of the mas 
media of енота horizontal eie uad) а huge 
organization of people. Each individual must be inserted into 
а group, if possible into several groups with convergent actions. 
‘The groups must be homogeneous, specialized, and small: fifteen 
to twenty is the optimum figure to permit active participation by 
person. The group must comprise individuals of the same 
sex, class, age, and environment. Most friction between individuals 
сап then be ironed out and all factors eliminated which might 


distract attention, splinter motivations, and prevent the establish- | 


ment of the proper line. 
Therefore, a great many groups are needed (there are millions 
in China), as well as a great many group leaders. That is the 
principal problem. For if, according to Mao's formula, “each 
must Бе a propagandist for all,” it is equally true that there must 
be liaison men between the authorities and each group. Such теп 
must be unswerving, integrated into the group themselves, and 
must exert a stabilizing and lasting influence. They must be mem- 
bers of an шоре political body, tn this case the Communit 


BEC ce ч жерн tone tas conv first of all, a 
lack of contact between groups. A member of a small group must 
not belong to other groups in which he would be subjected to 
other influences; that would give him a chance to find himself 
again and, with it, the strength to resist. This is why the Chinese 
Communists insisted on breaking up traditional groups, such as 
the family. A private and heterogeneous group (with different 
‘ages, sexes, and occupations), the family is a tremendous obstacle 
to such propaganda. In China, where the family was still very 
powerful, it had to be broken up. The problem is very different 
in the United States and in the Western societies; there the social 
structures are sufficiently flexible and disintegrated to be no 
obstacle. It is not necessary to break up the family in order to 
make the group dynamic and fully effective: the family already 
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в broken up. It no longer has the power to envelop the individual; 
itis no longer the place where the individual is formed and has 
his roots. The field is clear for the influence of small 


The other condition for horizontal is be 
tween propaganda and education. The is а center 
of total moral, intellectual, civie education 


to the contrary. Det he экю pii E МШЕ 
broadest sense. The poil oncati iron by Sa GA 
level of a catechism, which is most effective in small. 


а particular new behavior, wo ball oleh oa pee 
the propagandist wishes to create, to put its members in touch 
with reality through group experience. In this sense the education 
is very complete, with complete coordination between what is 


dat the importance of these small groupe requires the breaking 

up of other groups, such as the family. Now we must 

that the education given in the political small groups requires 
of academic education, or its integration 
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Propaganda 
them to read. 

Horizontal propaganda thus is very hard to make (particularly 
because it needs so many instructors), but it is exceptionally 
efficient through its meticulous encirclement of everybody, 
through the effective participation of all present, and through 
their public declarations of adherence. It is peculiarly a system 
that seems to coincide perfectly with egalitarian societies claim- 
ing tobe based on te wil of the people and calling Бетін 
democratic: ead is composed of persons who are alike, 
and one actually can formulate the wil of such a group. But all 
this is ultimately much more stringent and totalitarian than er- 
plosive propaganda. Thanks to this system, Mao has succeeded 
in passing from subversive propaganda to integration propa- 
ganda. 


Rational and Irrational Propaganda 

That has an irrational character is still a well-estab- 
lished and truth. The distinction between prope 
ganda and information is often made: information is addressed to 
reason and experienco—it furnishes facts; propaganda is addressed 
to feelings and passions—it is irrational. There is, of course, some 
truth in this, but the reality is not so simple. For there із such а 
thing as rational propaganda, just as there is rational advertising 
Advertisements for automobiles or electrical appliances are geo- 


Soviet Union; but it is still propaganda, for it uses these facts to 

demonstrate, rationally, the superiority of its system and to de 
mand everybody's support. 

Те has often been noted that in wartime the successful props- 

is that based directly on obvious facts: when an enemy army 

just suffered a defeat, an appeal to enemy soldiers to surrender 
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propaganda composed solely of clans without relation to reality; 
рше meh ewe oy 
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than does а more “informative” and reasonable text on the same 


's content therefore tends to be rational and factual. 
But is this enough to show that propaganda is rational? Besides 
content, there is the receiver of the content, the individual who 
undergoes the barrage of propaganda or information. When an 
individual has read a technical and factual advertisement of a 
television set or a new automobile engine, and if he is not an 
electrician or a mechanic, what does he remember? Can be 
describe a transistor or a new type of wheelsuspension? Of 
course not. All those technical descriptions and exact details will 
form a general picture in his head, rather vague but highly 
colored—and when he speaks of the engine, be will say: “Its 
terrific!” 


Tt is exactly the same with all rational, logical, factual propa 
ganda. After having read un article on wheat in the United States 
ог on steel in the Soviet Union, does the reader remember the 

gures and statistics, has he understood the economic mechanisms, 
has he absorbed the line of reasoning? If he is not an economist 
by profession, he will retain an over-all impression, a general 
conviction that “these Americans (or Russians) are amazing 


by this da is a perfectly irrational picture, a purely 
«ды бмр, à шу. Fis face the daa, уки ы 

are forgotten, and only the impression remains. And this b 
indeed what the propagandist ultimately seeks, for the individual 
will never begin to act on the basis of facts, or engage in purely 
rational behavior. What makes him act is the emotional pressure. 
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because of the spontaneous transformation of all its contents by 


when it is very well presented, gives people only а broad image 
Of the world. And much of the information disseminated bowa. 
days—research кер, facts, statistics, explanations, 
eliminate personal judgment and the capacity to form 
opinion even more surely than the most extra вае 
Тыз claim may seem 


the more simplistic the image. If а man is 
formation, he will retain it; if he is given a hundred data in one 
Seld, on one question, he will have only a general idea of that 
pos But if he is given a hundred items of information on all 


ps 


His opinion will ultimately be formed solely on the basis of 
facts transmitted to him, and not on the basis of his 


and his personal experience. The more 

tributing information develop, the more the individual is 
by such information. It is not true that he can choose 
with regard to what is presented to him as the truth. And 
rational ‘thus creates an irrational situation, 
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individual by a social force, which means that it deprives 
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THE CONDITIONS 
FOR THE 
EXISTENCE OF 
PROPAGANDA 


Why and how does propaganda exist? 

We have already noted that propaganda was not the same ia 
the past as it is today, that its nature has changed. We have 
also said that one cannot simply make any propaganda just 
anywhere, at anytime, or in any fashion. Without a certa 
milieu propaganda cannot exist. Only under certain conditions can 
the phenomenon of propaganda appear and grow. The most 
obvious of these are accidental or purely historical conditions 
Beyond that, it is clear, for example, that the emergence of prope 
ganda is connected with a number of scientific discoveries 


B 


other felds—sociology and Ў 
the discoveries made in the pure 
“never wanted this," there would be no Freeda. The 


of social psychology, depth psychology, behavorism, 
ogy, sociology of public opinion are the very foundations 
propagandists work. 


In a different sense, political circumstances have also been 
efective and immediate causes of the ient of massive 
propaganda. The first World War; the Russian revolution of 


development of propaganda. And in this way propaganda 
become а permanent feature in nations that actually despise 
such as the United States and France. я м 


particular doctrine can make the very center 
of political Ше, the essence of political acti pepe э than merely 
im accessory or an incidental and rather suspect instrument. 
Leninism as developed by Mao is really a doctrine of propaganda 
plus action, tndissolubly linked to Maram, 


vent propaganda; it 


have 
Hitler ond 
Goebbels, for example, had а genius for it. But the role of such. 
im does 
Bot exist just because they want it to. They are only the pro- 
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ducers and directors, the catalysts, who profit from the confluence 
раар нулата 
obvious to dwell on. 

But the sum of certain conditions is still not enough to explain 
the development of propaganda. The over-all sociological condi- 
tions in a society must provide a favorable environment for 
propaganda to succeed." 


1. The Sociological Conditions 


Individualist Society and Mass Society 

For propaganda to succeed, a society must first have two 
complementary qualities: it must be both an individualist and a 
mass society, These two qualities are often considered contr» 
dictory. It is believed that an individualist society, in which the 
individual is thought to have a higher value than the group, 
tends to destroy groups that limit the individual's range of action, 
whereas а mass society negates the individual and reduces him to 
а cipher. But this contradiction is purely theoretical and а de 
lusion. In actual fact, an individualist society must be a mass 
society, because the first move toward liberation of the indb 
vidual is to break up the small groups that are an organic 
fact of the entire society. In this process the individual frees 
himself completely from family, village, parish, or brotherhood 
bonds—only to find himself directly vis-a-vis the entire society 
When individuals are not held together by local structures, the 
only form in which they can live together is in an unstructured 
mass society, Similarly, a mass society can only be based on 
individuals—that is, on men in their isolation, whose identities 
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greatest value is attributed to the 
a society composed in essence only of individuals, and therefore 
one that is not integrated. But although theory and reality are 
not in total opposition, a great difference 
1n individualist theory the individual bas eminent 
himself is the master of his life; in individualist 
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One „ generally, that nineteenth-century individualist 
society came аро through the disintegration of ach sual groupe 
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as the family or the church. Once these groups lost their im- 
portance, the individual was left substantially isolated. He was 
plunged into a new environment, generally urban, and thereby 
“uprooted.” He no longer had a traditional place in which to live; 
һе was no longer geographically attached to a fixed place, or 
historically to his ancestry. An individual thus uprooted can 
only be part of a mass. He is on his own, and individualist think- 
ing asks of him something he has never been required to do 
before: that he, the individual, become the measure of all 
things. Thus he begins to judge everything for himself. In fact he 
must make his own judgments. He is thrown entirely on his 
own resources; he can find criteria only in himself. He is clearly 
responsible for his own decisions, both personal and social. He 
becomes the beginning and the end of everything, Before him 
there was nothing; after him there will be nothing. His own life 
becomes the only criterion of justice and injustice, of Good and 
Evil 


In theory this is admirable. But in practice what actuall А groups аге breaking 

a мды a Ише к moy рок ый | Р The society tbt favors the development of propaganda must 
urdened at the same time with а total, crushing responsibilty ores dager: pr heyr ager 
Such conditions make an individualist society fertile ground isis d Af ree reir 
for modern propaganda. The permanent uncertainty, the social | discussed, and dist heg sey rer] 
mobility, the absence of sociological protection and of traditional | — massification. eniin us os Бечел masses | 
frames of reference—all these inevitably provide propaganda | the second, the involvement pl еттт es ео in — n 
with a malleable environment that can be fed information from суйе. асосан а permanent 
the outside and conditioned at will. pare к=н. serie ttt елу ere 

The individual left to himself is defenseless, the more so Бе | Prunus density in which са игини tnd ринин te 
cause he may be caught up in a social current, thus becoming | weak, currents of opinion aes gis Hae pes organizations are 
easy prey for propaganda. As a member of a small group be | large and pee tia тафта ру grouped 
was fairly well protected from collective influences, customs, electives, and a а prin vies 
and suggestions, He was relatively unaffected by changes in the | moreover, ch жели Laren bape brs отнес 
soci at » He obeyed only if his entire group obey: e A uniformity of material 
rame meer TRE Bá vas Бек, Dal oui, that he was | Ме. Despite differences of environment, training, or situation, the 
determined by his local environment and by his restricted group. | jn; ` | 
and very pos у broad eclogknd набок ос collective руй | «== = vehi mtt, бе si АВ a | 
stimuli. The common error was to believe that if the individual | О ба кнн еы са da анны ТЫ Жай К ШАШ | 
were liberated from the smaller organic groups he would be set bate te а many 
free. But in actual fact he was exposed to the influence of mas | town: aboot oo peroent ofthe population а "pelitlly inent”; 
currents, to the influence of the state, and direct integration into | Зао, моны E 


f. Ей became a victim of Physi- form the masses. т 
mass society. Finally, he became a propaganda. Кс кылыл үү, 
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propaganda appeal is made to the soul of the 
crowd or the spirit of the collective. This individual produced by 
а mass society is more readily available, more credulous, more 
suggestible, more excitable. Under such conditions propaganda 
сап develop best. Because a mass society existed in western 
Europe at the end of the nineteenth century and the first balf 
of the twentieth, propaganda became possible and necessary. 

From mass society emerge the psy. 

favorable to propaganda: symbols and stereotypes. Of course these 


sonal life. The symbols in a primitive society do not permit the 
free and flexible play of propaganda because they are rigid, 
stable, and small in number. Their nature is also different: of 
religious origin at first, they become political (in the broad sense). 
In mass society, finally, we find the maximum deviation between 


^ А masa society is also а strongly organized society. John Albig makes а profound 
‘observation when he says that propaganda is an ineutcble concomitant of the 
growth and tion of society 
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disseminating propaganda depend on the existence of the masses; 
in the United States these means are called the mass media of 
communications with good reason: without the mass to receive 
propaganda and carry it along, propaganda is impossible. 

We must also consider the importance of public opinion in this 
comostion. Pul option м ws eme) Sk AER Ce КОП 
а mass society, In fact, in the presence of a stimulus or an act 
there must be exchanges of opinion, actions, and interactions, 
which are the first steps in the formation of public opinion. There 
must also be an awareness of existing opinions, of private opinions 
or implicit public opinions. Finally, there must be а 
of values and attitudes. Only then is there really a crystalized. 
public opinion. It is obvious that in order for this entire process 
to take place, а very close relationship among а great number 
of people is necessary. The kind of public opinion we mean, the 
kind used by propaganda and necessary for it, cannot exist in а 
community of fifty or one hundred persons, isolated from the 
outside world (whether it be a monastery or а village of the 
fifteenth century), or in a society of very low population density 
in which a man has only very distant contacts with other men. 
Meeting once a month at the market place, for instance, does not 
Permit the wide dissemination of personal views needed to form 
public opinion. 

Thus, for propaganda to be effective psychologically and socio- 
logically, а combination of demographic phenomena is 
The бги is population density, with a high frequency of 

human contacts, exchanges of and experiences, and 
Tb pinay трете cel on бе ed рабан 

The second is urban concentration, which, resulting from the 
fusion between mass and crowd, gives the mass its psychological 
and sociological character. Only then can propaj utilize 
crowd effects; iS et fom де ype mode 
fications that collective life produces in the and without 
which practically none of the Decwe eme Much 
more, the instruments of propaganda find their principal source 
of support in the urban concent 

Buying a newspaper or a radio set or listening to а broadcast is 
social act thet presumes a mass structure of society, a total 
subordination to certain imperatives felt only when one is plunged 
into a mass in which each person places value on the accomplish- 
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‘ment of this social act. Even more, to go to the movies or a politi 
cal meeting presumes a physical proximity and, therefore, the | 
existence of concentrated masses. In fact, а organizer 


the mass is indispensable. The “majority effect,” so essential as а | 
‘means of propaganda, can be felt only in a mass society; 
example, the argument that “all Frenchmen want peace in 
Algeria" or, on the other hand, “all Frenchmen want to hold on to 
Algeria” is valid only if “all Frenchmen” represents an immedi- 
ate and massive reality. Thus the mass society was a primary 
condition for the emergence of propaganda; once formed, it 
evoked the power and functions of propaganda. 

Although we shall not go into the matter of individual psy- 
chology, we must remember, in Stoetzel's excellent words, that 
"the conditions of life in mass societies tend to multiply individual 
frustrations, They produce abstract fragmentary relations be 
tween people .. . totally devoid of intimacy. . . . One can show how 
the feeling of insecurity or anxiety develops; trace the contradic 
tions of our environment—the conflicts between socially accepted 
competition and the preaching of fraternal love, between the 
constant stimulation of our needs through advertising and ош 
limited finances, between our legal rights and the shackles of 
reality.” 

Propaganda responds psychologically to this situation. The 
fnot al propaganda ars teal © the individual bat acs 
оп the mass explains, for example, the unity between the types 
of propaganda that are apparently diverse—such as propaganda 
based on the prestige of the leader (of the hero, or even of the 
expert) and propaganda based on the prestige of the majority. Of 
course in the exercise of propaganda both types have specific 
functions. But it is important to emphasize here that these two | 
types are not very different from each other. | 

Fhe leader or expert who enjoys authority and prestige among | 
the mass is the man who best speaks for that mass. The ordinary | 
‘man must see himself reflected in his leader. The leader must be 
а sublimation of the “ordinary man.” He must not seem to be of 3 
different quality. The ordinary man must not feel that the leader 
‘transcends him, This quality of the average men in the Hero 
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actor, dictator, sports champion) has been clearly demonstrated. 
the history of the i 

P. he past thirty year Tt is what E. Morin empha- 


Some may raise objections to this analysis, which sees a funda- 
mental requirement for the of 


groups 
‘against mass influence, though, like ‘that exchanges a demo- 
cratic feu toot haat a els = 
tarian structures. 
Second, such new groups cannot be real obstacles to total 


propaganda. They can resist one particular but not 
ee ТЫ) ан аата СЕ 
takes of 


mass propaganda and almost nothing other than local 
Seger did enter into such 
societies, it had to Sght existing local groups and try to influence 
yi My tien sl these epis pone RÀ 
present we are witnessing the emergence of organic groups 
ta which individuals tend to be intepated. These groups haro 
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certain traits of the old organic groups, but their collective life, 
their intellectual, emotional, and spiritual life is determined by 
maintain themselves 


the family and the church, try at all costs to live. 
families are protected by family associations; churches try to take 
over the methods of psychological influence. They are now the 
very negation of the old organic groups. And what is more, the 


for individual resistance. On the contrary, through them the 
‘entrapped individual is made ready for propaganda, 
‘Another objection comes to mind immediately. Propaganda has 
in societies that were neither individualist nor mass: 
the Russian society of 1917, present-day China, Indochina, the 
Arab world. But the point here is precisely that these societies 
could not and cannot be captured, manipulated, and mobilized by 
propaganda, except when their traditional structures disintegrate 
and a new society is developed which is both individualistic and 
massive. Where this fails to happen, propaganda remains ineffec- 
tive. Therefore, if the new society does not constitute itself spom- 
taneously, it is sometimes formed by force by authoritarian states, 
which only then can utilize propaganda. In the Soviet Union, 
the Caucasus and Azerbaijan were the nursery of agitprop in 


has progressed 
the destruction of the old organic groups and the creation of mass 
society 


“We oe too that the establishment of the Viet-Minh organization in Indochine 
permitted the structuring of а complete administrative society imposing Rael ce 


in three years, pee Serer) "what the Soviet hepato 

twenty years to attain in 

in 150 years: the establishment of e per т 

to an environment in which ‘can be completely effec 

tive. It seems that the 

onde ootas a pes жду Wem КО a 

inion cad te ape nr ty acd poems th 
in ‘the 

same sociological order.* We repleri s 


da is connected with the appearance of a mass 
society. We would like to stress here that opinion formed in 
primary groups, or small groups, has other characteristics than 
that which exists in large societies, In small groups, with direct 
‘inal gouge The ае wth t dependent nd ese Many, 
К?р ‘dl tee кеше pres of МЫМ oo 
E rni 
sarl ocespaton The famiy group e Ur destroyed, elon do мй beng 
[IL on GLA UU 
ER propagande con cn cali develop und cepere ive eed is 
groups There can be semions of directed discussion (the themes 
3 Ba mouth groupe will be very dierent from those iz the adult groups); seasons. 
oneal ends” бима peepee basses МЫ МО МЫШ АЫ 
apected traditional society and its structured small groups. ws ae 
t ‘North 


| 
| 
| 
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contacts between relations are the | some steps iced a 
relations, and the formation of public opinion depends | reaching the people is only ht witout & theo wohl 
‘on these direct contacts. Opinion in these is determined by what | be no at all. Moreover, to the extent that we are 
has properly been called the “preponderant” opinion, which im. | with € 
poses on the group as а whole. во form itself penne aastat ind ж Н 
lations lead to a dominant opinion because, first of all, leadership | depends to a large extent on a 
in such groups is recognized spontaneously. Also, group opinion is deme 
called on to regulate concrete situations or common experiences А second characteristic of public is that it cannot ex- 
that bring into play the common interests of all the individuals | press itself directly, but only ^ 
in the group. Moreover, the social level of individuals in such Peli oplaion & zs yet molting aod dentate ngo 
groups is. the same. spontaneously. It will express itself in р 
"Thus, such primary groups are spontaneously democratic. In | opinion and public opinion coincide), уы 
fact, opinion is formed directly, for the individuals are directly Жашо is the ораде а ЖЫ nat bana 
in contact with the events that demand their participation. One Фи is эй enough 2 
formed, this opinion із expressed directly and known to every- characteristic. iin SARI 
body. The leaders of the group know what the group opinion à t formad by a vary E TAA opinion 
and take it into consideration; they have contributed amply ю | «perience the same fact in the same fashion, мел 
its formation. But these groups are by no means l; minori diferent standards, speak a different language, and share neith 
ties within them appear as foreign bodies—for in a relationship | be same culture nor the same social position. Normally, every 
such as this, opposition weakens inter-group communication. ng separates them. They really should not be able to form a 
Sanctions are generally diffuse bot energetic, Ther н no equi public opinion, and yet they do. This i ly hae 
the members accept leadership, and of course small groups also People are not really apprised of the facts, but only of 
instituted authorities (the father of the family, for er | abstract symbols that give the facts a shape in which they can 
жб). Dominant расна y а considerable role, and oftes те аа base for publie opinion. Public opinion forms tel 
group opinion will be formed by individuals who are known t ee theoretical problems not clearly related to 
all the members of the group, and whose authority is accepted. actual situation. And the symbols most effective in the forma- 
‘Secondary or large societies have a totally diferet | ton of public opinion are those most remote from reality. There 
character. In these societies (| ‘the only ones considered | fore, public opinion always rests on problems that do not 
by public opinion studies) luis do not know and havem | correspond to reality. 
direct contact with each other, Moreover, they do not share the fe have pointed out several times before that original small 


££ 


those of the individual with the group as a whole. To some extent areas tal the prop leaders ations propaganda, € 


и itself only із а | poup, propaganda cannot function in such 
opinion has three characteristics. It can shape фор. propag mot sah a poup, Only 1a 
the pople the facts on which they will take a position. Thos | “maot fail to play it there, ln order for public opinion to form 
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itself in large groups, channels of information and manipulation 
of symbols must be available. Where public opinion exists, propa- 
ganda crystalizes that opinion from the pre-conscious individual 
state to the conscious public state. Propaganda can function only 
їп secondary groups in which secondary opinion can form itself. 
But we must remember that we cannot simply juxtapose those two 
types of groups, because a whole society is also composed of 
multiple groups. A conflict between primary and secondary 
opinions will arise. One will dominate the other. Propaganda can 
‘exist only in societies in which second-hand opinion definitely 
dominates primary opinion and the latter is reduced and driven 
into a minority position; then, when the individual finds himself 
between the two conflicting types of opinion, he will normally 
gn be genera, publie opinion. This corresponds to what we 
ive said about the mass society. 
The Mass Media of Communication 
Finally, one more condition is basic for propaganda. We have 
just stated again that an opinion cannot form itself in entire so- 
leties unless mass media of communication exist. This much is 
evident: without the mass media there can be no modern prope- 
ganda. But we must point to a dual factor necessary if the mass 
media are really to become instruments of propaganda. For they 
эге not such instruments automatically or under just any condi- 


tions. They must be subject to centralized control on the one | 


hhand, and well diversified with regard to their products on the 
other. Where film production, the press, and radio transmission 
are not centrally controlled, no propaganda is possible. As long 
as а large number of independent news agencies, newsreel pro- 
ducers, and diverse local papers function, no conscious and direct 
propaganda is possible. This is not because the reader or viewer 
has real freedom of choice—which he has not, as we shall see 
later—but because none of the media has enough power to hold 
the individual constantly and through all channels. Local influ- 
‘ences are sufficiently strong to neutralize the great national presi, 
to give just one example. To make the organization of propaganda 
possible, the media must be concentrated, the number of news 
agencies reduced, the press brought under single control, 
radio and film monopolies established. The effect will be 
greater if the various media are concentrated in the same 


fu 
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When а newspaper trust also extends its control over films and 
radio, propaganda can be directed at the masses and the individ- 
ual can be caught in the wide net of media. 

‘Only through concentration in a few hands of a large number 
of media can one attain а true orchestration, а continuity, and 
an application of scientific methods of influencing individuals, A 
state monopoly, or a private monopoly, is equally effective, Such 
а situation is in the making in the United States, France, and 
Germany—the fact is well known. The number of 
decreases while the number of readers increases. Production costs 
constantly increase and necessitate greater concentration; all 
statistics converge on that. This concentration itself keeps accel- 
erating, thus making the situation increasingly favorable to 
фай Of coune, one must not conclude from this that 
Concentration of mass media inevitably produces propaganda. 
Such concentration is merely a prerequisite for it, But that the 
media be concentrated is not enough; it is also necessary that 
the individual will listen to them. This seems to be а truism: 
Why produce а propaganda paper if nobody will buy it? 

Buying a paper, going to the movies are acts in 
an individual's life; he does them easily. But reception must be 
equally assured by radio or TV; here we encounter the problem 
of distributing sets—here the propagandee must take a very posi- 
tive step: he must buy a set. Only where enough sets are installed 
can propaganda be effective. Obviously, where not enough TV 
sets are in use, it makes no sense to conduct via TV; 
this happened in 1950 to the TV propaganda of the Voice of 
America beamed to some Communist countries. But the act of 
acquiring a set brings up a point that we will discuss at con- 
siderable length: the complicity of the propagandee. И he is a. 
propagandee, it is because he wants to be, for he is ready to buy 
а paper, go to the movies, pay for a radio or TV set. Of course, 
he does not buy these in order to be propag is motiva- 
tions are more complex. But in doing these he must know 
that he opens the door to propaganda, that he subjects himself 
to it. Where he is conscious of this, the attraction of owning а 
radio is so much greater than the fear of that be 
voluntarily agrees to receive propaganda. This is even more true 
where transmission is by collective receiving sets, as in Communist 
‘countries. The hearers gather, even though they know that what 
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necessarily propa; 
attraction of the radio or the hypnotism of TV. 

The fact is even more striking with regard to the newspapers, 
for the reader buys a paper he likes, a paper in which Һе finds 
his own Ideas and opinions well reflected. This is the only paper 
he wants, so that one can say he really wants to be propa 
He wants to submit to this influence and exercises his 
choice in the direction of the he to receive. 
If by chance he finds in “his” newspaper an article he dislikes 
or an opinion that deviates a little from his own, he cancels his 
subscription. He cannot stand anything that does not run on his 
rails. This is the very mentality of the propagandee, as we shall 


see. 
say: “This reader does not submit to 
he buys 
the paper that corresponds to them." Such an argument is sim- 
plistic, removed from reality, and based on liberal idealism. Ia 
reality, propaganda is at work here, for what is invol 
progression from vague, diffuse opinion on the part of 
to rigorous, exciting, active expression of that opinion. A 
ог an impression is transformed into a motive for 
fused thoughts are crystalized. Myths and the reader's 
inforced if he reads that paper. All 
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reflexes are rel 
acteristic of p The reader is really subject to propa- 
‘oven though it be propaganda of his choice. Why always 
into the eror of seeing in propaganda nothing but а device 
to change opinions? Propa; is also a means of reinforcing 
The reader himsel 


„ of transforming them into action. 

‘offers his throat to the knife of the propaganda he chooses. 
We have said that no propaganda can exist unless a mass can 
bbe reached and set into motion. Yet, the peculiar and remarkable 
fact is that the mass media really create their own public; the 
жады! need no longer beat the drum and lead the parade 

In order to establish а following. This happens all by itself through 
the effects of the communication medis have their own 
power of attraction and act on individuals in such a fashion ar 


2. Objective Conditions of Total Propaganda 


The Need of an Average Standard of Living 

Just as there are societies vot susceptible to propaganda, 
we individuals ot suscepti toit We hare for toes rer 
ample, that it takes an individual to read the newspaper and buy 
а radio or TV set—an individual with а certain standard of 


‘community receivers and free movies, Thus 
be reached by propaganda. «ven the poorest ota 
But other obstacles intervene. The 


More edvanced propaganda can influence only а man 
sot completely [зе perde mee d meet 
з certain distance and be reasonably unconcerned about his 
daily bread, and who therefore can take an interest in more 
general matters and mobilize his actions for purposes other than. 
merely earning a living. It is well known that in Western countries 
PA de ie cq) e oppor segment cl i 
LM the middle classes. It A x 
| respi зу the proletariat or the peasantry. We соте 
One must also keep in mind that 


* the densest mass—it must be ME 


for the enormous mass 
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of individuals. This great majority is not found among the very 
rich or the very poor; propaganda therefore is made for those 
who have attained an average standard of living. In Westem 
countries propaganda addresses itself to the large average mass, 
which alone represents a real force. But, one might say, in the very 
poor countries, such as India or the Arab nations, propaganda 
is addressed to another mass, to the very poor, the fellahin. Well, 
the point is that these poor react only very little and very slowly 
to any propaganda that is not pure agitation propaganda. The 
students and merchants react—the poor do not. This explains 
the weakness of propaganda in India and Egypt. For propaganda 
to be effective, the propagandee must have a certain store of ideas 
and a number of conditioned reflexes. These are acquired only 
with a little affluence, some education, and peace of mind spring- 
ing from relative security. 

Conversely, all \dists come from the upper middle 
class, whether Soviet, Nazi, Japanese, or American propagandists. 
‘The wealthy and very cultured class provides no propagandists 
because it is remote from the people and does not understand 
them well enough to influence them. The lower class does not 
furnish any because its members rarely have the means of educat 
ing themselves (even in the U.S.S.R.); more important, they can- 
not stand back and look at their class with the perspective needed 
to devise symbols for it. Thus studies show that most propagandists 
are recruited from the middle class. 

‘The range of propaganda influence is larger and encompasses 
the lower middle class and the upper working class as well. But by 
raising peoples living standard one does not immunize them 
against propaganda—on the contrary. Of course, if everybody 
were to find himself at the upper-middle-class level, present-day 
propaganda might have less chance of success. But in view of the 
fact that the ascent to that level is gradual, the rising living stan- 
dard—in the West, as well as in the East and in 
the coming generations much more susceptible to propaganda. 
‘The latter establishes its influence while working conditions, food, 
and housing improve, and while at the same time a certain stan- 
dardization of men, their transformation into what is regarded a 
normal, typical people, sets in. But whereas the emergence of such 


тА fs what Lenin said when he called for a total cultural tran 
Changes in medicine, i the relations between men and won 
ind so on. This transformation of the entire way of Ме was lin 
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a normal” type used to be automatic and spontaneous, it now be- 
‘comes more and more a systematic creation, conscious, planned, 
and intended. The technical aspects of men's work, a clear 

af social relations and national goals, the esablidinent of а mode 
of common life—all this leads to the creation of a type of normal 
man, and conveniently leads all men toward that norm via a multi- 
tude of paths. 

‘That is why adjustment has become one of the key words of all 
psychological influence. Whether it is a question of adaptation to 
working conditions, to cousumption, ог to milieu, а clear and 
conscious intent to integrate people into the “normal” pattem 
prevails everywhere. This is the summit of propaganda action. For 
example, there is not much difference between Mao's theory of the 
“mold” and McCarthyism. In both cases the aim is normalcy, in 
conformance with a certain way of Ше. For Mao, normalcy is а 
sort of ideal man, the prototype of the Communist, who must be 
shaped, and this can be done only by pressing the individual into 
‘mold ш which he vil assume the Sesred shape. As this cannot 
bedone overnight, the individual must be pressed again and 
into the mold; and Mao says that the individual himself is 
aware that be must submit to the operation. Mao adds that this 
normalcy does not take shape “except at а certain level of con- 
отно tatis, at a certain standard of living.” We are face to 
ace here with the most total concept of . 

On the other side, and with other formulas, GG McCarthy- 
ism. McCarthyism is no accident. It expresses, and at the same 
time exploits, a deep current in American opinion against all that 
is “un-American.” It deals less with opinions than with a way of 
life. To find that belonging to а milieu, a group, or a family in 
which there are Communists is regarded as in the 
United States is surprising, because what matters here is not ideas 
buta different way of life. This leads to the association of alcohol- 
ism and homosexuality with Communism in the literature on un- 
American activities, and to the rules, promulgated in 1952, which 
established the “poor sec ity risk” and led to the screening of 
7,000 functionaries. No reason for this identification existed other 
than that the Communist is "abnormal" because he fails to accept. 
the "normal" —that is, the American—way of life. These “abnor- 
mal” persons must, of course, be treated as such, relieved of all 
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responsibility, and re-educated. Thus American prisoners in the 
Korean War who appeared to have been contaminated by Com- 
munism were hospitalized after their release and given psychiatric 
and medical treatment in a hospital at Valley Forge. In current 
American opinion, all efforts to root out what fails to correspond to 
the American Way of Life and endangers it, are necessarily re- 
garded as good works. 

То sum up: The creation of normalcy in our society can take 
опе of two shapes. It can be the result of scientific, 
logical analysis based on statistics—that is, the American type of 
normalcy. It can also be ideological and doctrinaire—that is, the 
Communist type. But the results are identical: such no 
necessarily gives rise to propaganda that can reduce the individual 
to the pattern most useful to society. 


An Average Culture 
In addition to a certain living standard, another condition must 
be met: if man is to be successfully propagandized, he needs at 
least а minimum of culture. Propaganda cannot succeed where 
people have no trace of Western culture. We are not speaking here 
of intelligence; some primitive tribes are surely intelligent, but 
have an intelligence foreign to our concepts and customs. A base 
is needed—for example, education; a man who cannot read will 
escape most propaganda, as will a man who is not interested in 
reading. People used to think that learning to read evidenced 
human progress; they still celebrate the decline of illiteracy as а 
t victory; they condemn countries with a large proportion of 
iterates; they think that reading is a road to freedom. All this is 
debatable, for the important thing is not to be able to read, but 
to understand what one reads, to reflect on and judge what one 
reads, Outside of that, reading has no meaning (and even destroys 
certain automatic qualities of memory and observation). But to 
talk about critical faculties and discernment isto talk about some- 
thing far above primary education and to consider a very small 
minority. The vast majority of people, perhaps go percent, know 
how to read, but do not exercise their intelligence beyond this. 
They attribute authority and eminent value to the printed word, ог, 
conversely, reject it altogether. As these people do not possess 
enough knowledge to reflect and discern, they believe—or dis- 
believe—in foto what they read. And as such people, moreover, 
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will select the easiest, not the hardest, reading matter, they are 
precisely on the level at which the printed word can seize and con- 
vince them without opposition. They are perfectly adapted to 


Paterno eri "Hone pare i good tags tess КОЛЫ 
received a better education . . .” Such an argument has no 
validity because things just are not that way. Let us not say, either: 
“This is only the first stage; soon their education will be better; one 
must begin somewhere.” First of all, it takes a very long time to 
pass from the first to the second stage; in France, the first stage 
was reached half a century ago, and we still are very far from 
attaining the second. There is more, unfortunately. This first stage 
las placed man at the disposal of propaganda. Before he can pass 
to the second stage, he will find himself in a universe of propa- 
He will be already formed, adapted, integrated. This is 
why the development of culture in the U.S.S.R. can take 
without danger. One can reach a higher level of culture without 
ceasing to be a propagandee as long as one was a 
before acquiring critical faculties, and as long as that culture itself 
is integrated into a universe of propaganda. Actually, the most 
obvious result of primary education in the nineteenth and twen- 
бей centuries was to make the individual susceptible to super- 
propaganda.” There is no chance of raising the intellectual level 
of Western populations mébcenty and rapidly enough шо 
pensate for the progress of propaganda. Propaganda techniques 
Tire advanced so much faster thes the В тырта of the 
average man that to close this gap and shape this man intellectually 
outside the framework of propaganda is almost impossible. In fact, 
what happens and what we see all around us is the claim that 
la itself és our culture and what the masses ought to 
learn. Only in and through propaganda have the masses access to 
political economy, politics, art, or literature. Primary education 
makes it possible to enter the realm of propaganda, in which 
People then receive their intellectual and cultural environment. 
The uncultured man cannot be reached by propaganda. Ex- 
perience and research done by the Germans between 1933 and 
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the texts used to teach the adult students how to read—and which 
are the only texts to which they have access—are exclusicely 
propaganda texts; they are political tracts, poems to the glory of 
the Communist regime, extracts of classical Marxism. Among the 
Tibetans, the Mongols, the Ouighbours, the Manchus, the only 
texts in the new script are Mao's works. Thus, we see here a won- 
derful shaping tool: The üliterates are taught to read only the 
new script; nothing is published in that script except propagande 
texts; therefore, the illiterates cannot read—or know— 


fied the validity of what the teachers sald. There facts leave 
по doubt that the development of primary education is а funda- 
mental condition for the organization of propaganda, even though 
such а conclusion may run counter to many prejudices, best ет- 
pressed by Paul Rivet’s pointed but completely unrealistic words 
“A person who cannot read a newspaper is not free.” 

"This need of a certain cultural level to make people susceptible 
to propaganda! is best understood if one looks at one of prope 


‘ot indirect, conscious all the means of communie 
"dom or education (as in practically all societies in 1960). propaganda forme 
culture and i a certain sense culture. Wi and novel sewipsger and 
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sanda’s most ıt devices, Ње manipulation of symbols. The 
more an individual participates in the society in which ће lives, 
the more he will cling to symbole pred 


stereotypes in a culture, the easier it is to form 
the more ап individual participates in that culture, the more 
susceptible he becomes to the manipulation of these symbols. 
‘The number of propaganda campaigns in the West which have 
frst taken hold in cultured settings is remarkable. This is not 
ete he level of the mos ‘a epee 
acts and acts on U he most 
ce EIE UIS 
realities, such as, for example, the propaganda on the of 
capitalism, on economic crises, or on colonialism; ít is only normal 
that the most educated people (intellectuals) are the first to be 
reached by such propaganda. But this is also true for the crudest 
kind of propaganda; for example, the campaign on Peace and 
the campaign on bacteriological warfare were fist successful in 
educated milieus. In France, the intellectuals went along most 
readily with the bacteriological warfare propaganda. All this 
runs counter to pat notions that only the public swallows propa- 
ganda. Naturally, the educated man does not believe in propa- 
ganda; he shrugs and is convinced that propaganda has no 
on him. This is, in fact, one of his great weaknesses, and propa- 
spodits are well aware that in order to reach someone, one must 
t con 


re обом abont the pes and the fature of bis poup more 
public opinion, and 
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the creation of conditioned reflexes on the one hand, and the slow | older countries, propaganda was localized and restricted to those 
creation of the necessary cultural base on the other. To illustrate |  £vPS which had direct contact with political life; it was not de- 
the creation of the conditioned reflex: after several months of | #2264 questions— indifferent 


te plunged into a rebel movement. But to go beyond this, to doa | pointed out; but ‘essential reason is that they are unin- 
ed da job on him, one must educate him | formed. Studies of rural milieus have shown that propaganda 
‘This corresponds to the need for "political education.” Conversely, | begins to “bite” among Из at the exact moment when 
‘an individual of the middle class, of good general culture, will be ааттар чар ес ther wen e 
less susceptible to agitation propaganda but ideal prey of integra- questions is aroused. Obviously, if 1 do not 
da paupe. us alse Been observed by Lipset, eho | КОО” that war is being waged in Korea, or that North Korea and 
holds that in politics and economics makes the conflicts | China are Communist, or that the United States South 
in these less clear and therefore less intense to Ње ob. | Korea and that it represents the UN in Korea, any 
server, and for this reason the ignorant are less susceptible tọ | Propaganda on alleged American biological warfare means noth- 
propaganda on such questions. ing to me. means precisely nothing without prelimi- 
тагу information; therefore propaganda to politically ignorant 
Information groups can be made only if preceded by extensive, profound, and 
Of course, basic education the dissemination not only | ious information work The broader and more objective the 
of but of information in But here we meet information, the more effective sul Propaganda will be. 


with a new condition for propaganda. Contrary to the simplistic Once again, propaganda does not base itself on errors, but on 
ctr pop td nation, wt act facts. It even seems that the more informed public or private 


pompe a peli] iios, judi = odere 
у for propaganda to it must have reference to are propa- 
» ог economic reality. Doctrinal or historical T Both cy Ut employ mbi Т rder demi 
у у ive in ; it has. ш expressing diverse attitudes—just because he 
Frommer epee sips нше үлү ө pp Ci ‘sbetterinformed—is more subjected than anyone else to а propa- 
when opinion is already aroused, troubled, or oriented in a certum | gnda that he cannot perceive, even though he claims to retain 
есер by a political ог economie event. Tt grafts itself onto ва | choice in the mastery of all this information. Actually, he Se 
already existing r. Such reac. | being conditioned to absorb all the propaganda that coordinates 
шшш pal ee et, ad a be mime ure REEL AE 
sustained. renewed. To the extent that will prolonged 90. ‘not distinguish between the tasks af 
резене coto m VEE DA EIIT ш бея C PES D. —1 
This informed is indispensable for Where TED tué uper abe ure С 
we have no informed opinion with regard to. or economie | pain ind minam wasaa аана iad tr ыа МЗ E 


affairs, propaganda cannot exist. For this reason, in most of the | Р чада line. 
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of those who constitute public opinion. 
At the moment such problems begin to confront public opinion, 
ganda on the part of a government, a party, or a man can 
[а to develop fully by magnifying that on Ње ove 
hand and promising solutions for it on the other. But propaganda 


n the face of personal experiences people respond spontaneou 
or by group reflexes, but in any event only to a local so Mid 


them. | ү 
formation of such responses is precisely what the prom 
ког ыксыы. creates in individuals who have only limited 
personal contact with social reality. Through information, the 
individual is placed in a context and learns to understand 
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(a 
reality of his own situation with respect to society as а whol 
This will then entice him to social and political action. Take, for 


knows about and salaries, from personal 
experience (or those of his neighbors), may in the event f 
discontent experience feelings of „ and may 

rebel against his immediate superiors. And it is well known that 
such leads nowhere; that was the great discovery of the 
nineteenth But information will teach this worker that 


ganda. At that very moment (when information is 

spirit of rebellion transforms itself into the spirit of revolution. As 
а result of information, individuals come to feel that their own 
personal problems are really invested with the dignity of а general 
social problem. 
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questions of our time made public and and 


on certain. tions, and on certain of these 
mingled out by information, ril eres what bas been called 
mass conditions for the 
existence of propa 

The Ideologies 

Finally, the last condition for the t of propaganda 
is tho prevalence of strong myths and 


'; an ideology ( 

is not a doctrine because it is believed and not proved) is frst of 
all а set of ideas, which, even when they are irrational, are stil 
ideas. The myth is more intellectually diffuse; it is part emotional 
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their persuasive force springs from the power of collective partici 
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THE NECESSITY 
FOR PROPAGANDA 


А common view of propaganda is that it is the work of a few evl 
‘men, seducers of the people, cheats and authoritarian rules 
who want to dominate a population; that it is the handmaiden of 
more or less illegitimate powers. This view always thinks of propa- 


tive and can be resisted easily. 
In other words, this view distinguishes between an active factor 
—the propagandist—and a passive factor—the crowd, the mas, 
‘man. Seen from that angle, it is easy to understand the moralis 
D UTIUET ‚> me 
Meri o e TEM of modera кошу ra whol 


nating entirely outside of himself. 


‘This view seems to me completely wrong. A simple fact 
Жыры fn ld 
aspects of public life. We know that гы 


which includes encirclement, integration into a group, and partic- 
‘pation in action, in addition to conviction, idee 


LAs carly as 928, Edward Bernays stated: "Propaganda is the moder 
by which 5 intelligent men cas "S 
CARGA ‘phe for productive ends and help to briag 


in the direction of a full-ledged agricultural propaganda, with 


technically perfect propaganda campaigns at harvest time, bun- 
dreds of thousands of propaganda agents roaming through the 
villages lating “motherland” and “p 7 radio 


broadcasts and Alms, end daly publ 
in a pennant race. Joining in this campaign are the local papers, 
the Komsomols, the teamsters, the festivities, dances, folk songs, 
rewards, decorations, and citations. 


formula that best explains the whole effort is: “Fi 


for initiative in 1940 was truly remarkable. 
oss п tania ira ditt ты уан билгим with the 
campaign was 


‘accuracy, opinion was mobilized. The entire press and all mast 
organizations sprang into action in order to envelop the citizens ia 
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therefore essential. It а strictly sociological 
omes tat it hea Sn rot and geneous i the mall OFAI 
that will sustain it. We are thus face to face with a dual: 


The Düemma of the Modern State. 


Propaganda is needed in the exercise of power for the 
reason that the masses have come to participate in political. 
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Let us not call this democracy; this is only one aspect of it. To 

with, there is the concrete reality of masses. In a sparsely 
populated country, polities can be made by small groups, sepa- 
rated from each other and from the masses, which will not form 
а public opinion and are remote from the centers of power. The 
nearness of the masses to the seats of power is very important, 
Pericles and Tiberius were well aware of it, as were Louis XIV 
and Napoleon: they installed themselves in the countryside, far 
from the crowds, in order to govern in peace outside the reach 
of the pressure of the masses, which, even without clearly wanting 
to, affect the conditions of power by their mere proximity. This 
simple fact explains why politics can no longer be the game of 
princes and diplomats, and why palace revolutions have been 
replaced by popular revolutions. 

‘Nowadays the ruler can no longer detach himself from the 
masses and conduct a more or less secret policy; he no longer has 
ап ivory tower; and everywhere he is confronted with this 
multiple presence. He cannot escape the mass simply because of 
the present population density—the mass is everywhere. More- 
over, as а result of the modern means of transportation, the 
government is not only in constant contact with the population of 
the capital, but also with the entire country. In their relations 
with the governing powers, there is hardly any difference now 
between the population of the capital and that of the countryside. 
This physi proximity is itself а political factor. Moreover, the 
mass knows its rulers through the press, radio, and TV—the Chief 
of State is in contact with the people. He can no longer prevent 
people from knowing a certain number of political facts. This 
development is not the result of some applied doctrine; it is not 
because democratic doctrine demands the masses’ participation ia | 
public power that this relationship between mass and government 
has developed. It is a simple fact, and the inevitable result of 
demographic changes. Hence, if the ruler wants to play the game 
by himself and follow secret policies, he must present a decoy to 
the masses. He cannot escape the mass; but he can draw between 
himself and that mass an invisible curtain, a screen, on which the | 
mass will see projected the mirage of some politics, while the | 
real politics are being made behind it. 

Except for this subterfuge, the government is in fact under the | 
control of the people—not juridical control, but the kind of | 
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control that stems from the simple fact that the are in- 
pasen ы рны aad ty ы hen op АП alee 

tal action, as well as make their opinions known. For, 
after all, the masses are interested in politics? This, too, is new. 
Even those who do not read the papers carefully are appalled at 
the thought of censorship, particularly when they feel that the 

wants to hide something or leave them in the dark, 

Nowadays the masses are accustomed to making political judg- 
ments; аз the result of the democratic process they are accustomed 
to be consulted on political alternatives and to receive 
information. This may only be a habit, but it is deeply ied 
by now; to try to reverse it would immediately provoke feelings 
of frustration and cries of injustice. That the masses are interested 
in politics, whether deeply or superficially, is a fact. Besides, one 
very simple reason explains this: today, as never before in history, 
pital es айе everybody, In the old days, а war affected 
а small number of soldiers and a negligible piece of territory; 
today everybody is a soldier, and Po e doni and the 
whole territory of a nation are involved. Therefore, everybody 
wants to have his say on the subject of war and peace. 

Similarly, taxes have increased at least tenfold since the seven- 
teenth century, and those who pay them naturally want some con- 
trol over their use. The sacrifices demanded by political life keep 
increasing and affect everybody; therefore everybody wants to 
participate in this game, which affects him directly. Because the 
State's decisions will affect me, 1 intend to influence them. As 
a = governments can no longer govern without the masses 
without influence, presence, knowledge, and jure. But 
ا‎ an they govem? Е Г 

rule of public opinion is regarded as a simple and natural 
fact. The government is териде os the жкен ta 
from which it draws its strength. It expresses opinion. To 
quote Napoleon's famous words: "Power is based on What 
is a government not supported by opinion? Nothing.” Theoretic- 


‘Democracy rests on the conviction that the citizen cun choose an 
origi py awe is a cy бе cu ie cord û pg - 
e 8 participate. Under such conditions, 
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consider it legitimate that the should bend to the 
popular wil. Unfortunately, in reality all this is much less clear 
not so simple. More and more we know, for example, that 

public opinion does not express itself at the polls and is a long 
way from expressing itself clearly in political trends. We know, 
too, that public opinion is very unstable, fluctuating, never settled. 
Furthermore, this opinion is irrational and develops in unforesee- 
able fashion. It is by no means composed of a majority of rational 
decisions in the face of political problems, as some 
vision would have it. The majority vote is by no means the real 
public opinion. Its basically irrational character greatly reduces 
{ts power to rule in a democracy. is based on the con- 
cept that man is rational and capable of seeing clearly what is io 
his own interest, but the study of public opinion suggests this is 
а highly doubtful proposition. And the bearer of public opinion 
is generally a mass man, psychologically speaking, which makes 
him quite unsuited to properly exercise his right of citizenship. 

This leads us to the following consideration: On the one hand, 
the government can no longer operate outside the pressure of the 
masses and public opinion; on the other hand, public opinion does 
not express itself in the democratic form of government. To be 
sure, the government must know and constantly probe public 
opinion.“ The modern State must constantly undertake press and 
opinion surveys and sound out public opinion in a variety of other 
ways. But the fundamental question is: Does the State then obey 
and express and follow that opinion? Our unequivocal answer is 
that even in a democratic State it does not. Such obeisance by the 
State to public opinion is impossible—first, because of the very 
nature of public opinion, and second, because of the nature of 
modern political activities. 

Public opinion is so variable an. 
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itself sporadically, that it wells up in Вз and starts, it runs counter 
to the necessary continuity of foreign policy and tends to overtum. 

is and existing alliances. Because such opinion 
КЕБЕ 
it even if it wanted to. 

Ergo: even in a democracy, a government that is honest, serious, 
benevolent, and respects the voter cannot follow public opinion. 
But it cannot escape it either. The masses are there; they are 
interested in politics. The government cannot act without them, 
So, what can it do? 

‘Only one solution is possible: as the government cannot follow 

‘opinion must follow the government. One must convince 
present, ponderous, impassioned mass that the government's 
decisions are legitimate and good and that its foreign policy is 
correct. The democratic State, precisely because it believes in the 
expression of public opinion and does not gag it, must channel 
And shape that opinion if it wants to be realistic and not follow 
эп ideological dream. The Gordian knot cannot be cut any other 
way. Of course, the political parties already have the role of 
adjusting public opinion to that of the government, Numerous 
studies have shown that political parties often do not agree with 
that opinion, that the voters—and even party members—fre- 
quently do not know their parties’ doctrines, and that people 
belong to parties for reasons other than ideological ones. But the 
parties channel free-floating opinion into existing formulas, polar- 
izing it on opposites that do not necessarily correspond to the 
original tenets of such opinion. Because parties are so rigid, be- 
саше they deal with only a part of any question, and because they 
are purely politically motivated, they distort public opinion and 
prevent it from forming naturally. But even beyond party in- 
fluence, which is already propaganda influence, government 
action exists in and by itself. 

The most benevolent State will inform the people of what it 
does? For the government to explain how it acts, why it acts, and 
what the problems are, makes sense; but when dispensing such 
information, the government cannot remain coldly objective; it 
must plead its case, inevitably, if only to counteract opposing 


js it normal, for example, for the “Plan” in France to be the expression of & 
sed hooray, and forthe pubic never їз be rely comedy informed 
about i 
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repre’ Босне риза iu А 
mination to propaganda, particularly when | 
is obliged to defend its own actions or the life of the 
nation against private enterprise, The giant corporations and 
pressure groups, pushing their special interests, are resorting in- 
creasingly to Must the government 
per this wont ныр Аш ке site a 
oratio ситон prevail against modam js 
niques, the goverument, too, must act propaganda, 
Prince this dination aroso n agga, when tho sta АШ И 
pamphlets to challenge the government's E.D.C. ( De- 


{еше Community) propaganda. But from the moment 

Gr vie be ls subjected to propaganda from outside groupe apd 

is himself a member of a pressure what a groupl 
wid reges. 


famous political malaise in France is partly owing to the efforts of 
successive governments to influence that psychological. 
means, and to break ít up. How can one deny to the government. 


the right to do what all the other groups do? How can one de- 
mand of a modern State that it tolerate an independent group? 
Pleven's demand of 1954, to the effect that “there must be no 
propaganda in one direction or the other,” most 
LEE шн 
to claim that what bad been called was government- 
dispensed information, pure and simple. In fact the two realities 
= propaganda aa ier from one 
е enemy says is nothing but propaganda, 
Whereas what our side says is nothing but information" 
But there is more: in a democracy, the citizens must be tied to 
the decisions of the government. This is the great. 
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writer Léo Hamon is of the opinion that this is the main task of 
political parties, unions, and associations. But it is not the whole 
answer. More direct and evocative action is needed to tie opinion, 
not just to anything, but to acts of political power. The American 
writer Bradford Westerfield has said: “In the United States, the 
government almost always conducts its foreign policies on its own 
initiative, but where the public is interested in a particular ques 
tion, it can only proceed with the apparent of a substan- 
tial majority of the people.” Westerfield stresses that at times con- 
cessions must be made to the people, but "if the President 

directs opinion, and if the public accepts the foreign policy of the 
government as a whole, no great concessions will have to be made 
to elicit the necessary support.” Here we find confirmation that 
any modem State, even a democratic one, is burdened with the 
task of acting through propaganda. It cannot act otherwise. 

But the same analysis must be made from another point of 
departure. We have traced the dilemma of the modern State 
Since the eighteenth century, the democratic movement has 
pronounced, and eventually impregnated the masses with, the 
idea of the legitimacy of power; and after a series of theories оз 
that legitimacy we have now reached the famous theory of the 
sovereignty of the people, Power is regarded as legitimate when 
it derives from the sovereignty of the people, rests on the 
will, expresses and follows this popular will. The validity of this 
concept can be debated ad infinitum from the theoretical point of 
view; one can examine it throughout history and ask if it is what 
Rousseau had in mind. In any event, this rather abstract philo- 
sophie theory has become a well-developed and irrefutable idea 
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that the voters really vote, and that they vote in the desired way— 
the results are not faked. a ras 


Could it be that the people's sovereignty is actually something 


other than ? Might it be hoped that without any prior. 
at g the people, а true form 
could emerge from the people? Such а supposition is absurd. The 


the which the governnent provides itself 
with legitimacy through public compliance 
to two considerations: First, compliance 


important actions. As Drouin has aptly said, "nothing is more 
irritating to a people than to have the feeling of being directed 
by Mandarins who let their decisions fall from the height of 
power." Thus the need to "inform" the people better. "That 
decisions should be wise does not suffice; the reasons for 
must be For an enterprise . . . to function well, it is best 
to take it apart in public without concealing its weaknesses, with- 
ош hiding its cost . . . and to make clear the meaning of the 
sacrifices demanded of the people. But such information really 
‘aims at compliance and participation, it is, in other words, propa- 
ganda in the deepest sense. But we have become used to seeing 
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people first. Naturally, they were then explained in 
tions, in the Komsomols, in the unions, 


soviets, in the factories, and so on, by agitprop speci 
the discussions 
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the public, and numerous citizens sent in comments, 
their views, suggested amendments. After that, what hay 
‘The entire government program, without the slightest 


“Sur le Régime de la V* République,” Le Monde, April 1969. 
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бот, was passed by the Supreme "a 
Soviet. Even amendments 
ТО and supported by individual deputies were rejected, and 
sete nore those presented by individual citizens, for they 
ау individual (minority) opinions, and from the deme. 
cratic (majority) polat of view Бариев, But the peuple 
Tg given the immense satisfaction of having been consulted, 
of having been given a chance to debate, of * i 
to them—their opinions solicited and This is the 
democratic appearance that no authoritarian government oan do 


Propaganda: the government is now in the habit of 
the masses as intermediary in two ways. Fist, it ‘acting’ 
pe more and more frequently for the support oft policies Wie 


the ^s 
itself in Czechoslovakia after 
* police coup d'état meetings of the working population 
that wd organized, and kindled—to 
the people were in full agreement. When Fidel Castro wanted 
1o show that his power was based on democratic sentiment, he 
organized the Day of Justice, during which the whole population 


7 to the judgments. In doing this, Castro people's 
зеца allegiance by satisfying the мей for теа against 
s Tegime and the thirst for blood. He tied the people to 

goverament by the strongest of bonds: the ritual crime, That 
Day of Justice ey Tea tae аузы prope 
Жый. cera ы єн 
ly was 
* great success at home. It should be noted 
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that such provocation of action always serves to support 
ntal action. It is in no way spontaneous, and in no way 
expresses an intrinsic desire of the people: it merely expresses, 
through a million throats of the crowd, the ory of governmental 


goverment has already decided to do. If it follows this procedure, 
{government can no longer be called authoritarian, because 


of course, had been manufactured by government propaganda. 
the people demand 


what was decided beforehand and makes it appear as though the 
spontaneous, innermost desires of the people were being carried 


emergen particular phenomenon was pre- 
dictable from the day when the principle of popular sovereignty 
began to take hold. From that point on, the development of prop 
ganda cannot be regarded as a deviation or an accident. 


them. Бабо ie Cen dancers ба ples ie da нй 
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Thus one must intervene against one's neighbor, mainh h 
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latent forces in the heart of the 
work, 
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used in conjunction: the economic weapon and propaganda. In 
the days of classic imperialism, the economic weapon, supported 
оп occasion by brief military action, was sufficient. Nowadays, the 
successive failures of the United States prove that the economic 
weapon is ineffective without propaganda. For example, in 19g 
the United States gave three times as much assistance to under- 
developed nations as did the Soviet Union; thanks to propaganda, 
it is the Soviet Union who is regarded as the great helper and 
benefactor in whom one can put ones trust. The hearts and 
minds of the people must be won if economic assistance, which 
by itself has no effect on opinion, is to succeed. Similarly, propa- 
ganda by itself accomplishes nothing: it must be accompanied by 
spectacular economic acts. Without doubt, the democracies have 
lost out so far in the contest for the African and Asian peoples 
only because of the inferiority of their propaganda and their re- 
luctance to use it. Thus, the democracies are now irresistibly 
pushed toward the use of propaganda to stave off decisive defeat. 
Paychological warfare has become the daily bread of peace policy 
‘The psychological conquest of entire populations has become 
necessary, and nobody can escape it. One no longer must decide 
whether or not to use the propaganda weapon; one has no choice. 
Good reasons exist for analyzing this new form of aggression 
Military aggression has been replaced by indirect aggression— 
economic or ideological. Propaganda saps the strength of the 
regimes that are its victims, depriving them of the support oftheir 
own public opinion. Austria and Czechoslovakia had been re- 
duced to impotence by Nazi propaganda before they were im- 
vaded; other countries with not a single expansionist aim are 
constantly subjected to this aggression. They cannot defend hem- 
selves except by using the same means of psychological warfare, 
for no international organization or court of justice can protect 
them against this form of aggression; psychological action is ta 
protean, too hard to nail down, and cannot be legally adjudicated 
Above all, in legally defending against psychological aggression, 
опе must not deny the freedom of opinion and speech guaranteed 
by the Bill of Rights. The problem thus springs directly from the 
given situation. Every State must accept the burden of defending 
itself against propaganda aggression. As soon as one country bas 
taken this road, all other countries must eventually follow suit or 
be destroyed. 


democracy is generally MEAE 

A is ly poorly organized for effective 

geal warfare, French specialists have said with some 

tion: “Only the army can engage in psychological warfare, 

Se of этише" Bat i ace fe demo Б 
to conduct propaganda, it has also been said 

world of the cold war, pes political pers 

strategic." Therefore the problem is to resolve the dichotomy be- 

tween the political and the military and to define and 

the army's political function. Аз а result of the to con- 

duct propaganda, democracy finds itself compelled to its 

structure. But the cold war does not merely demand action against 

the external enemy who tries to interfere; it also demands that 

things be “kept firmly in hand” at home, The State must 

logically arm, protect, and defend its citizens, all the more when 

the ideological structure of a democracy is weak, 

Here we face а new problem: in today's world, much more than 
in the past, а nation can survive only if its values are secure, its 
citizens loyal and unanimous, and if they practice the civic 
virtues. But at this time a crisis of basic values and a relaxation 
of civic virtues is occurring in а number of Western democracies, 
Governments are forced to reconstruct their nations psychologi- 
айу and ideologically, and this need, in turn, 
logical action. In fact, in this connection, hardly anybody 
to such psychological action. Everybody seems to consider it 
necessary and justified “as long as one limits oneself to the moral 
education of the soldier and the dissemination of the truth." But 
many object to putting pressure on people's minds. Though they 
mean well, those who object simply fail to see that the two ele- 
ments they seek to separate—the telling of the truth and the ex- 
тсе of pressure on the minds—are, in fact, identical. How can 
one rebuild civic virtues—rapidly, in order to reap quick benefits 
me cen ране to change s points of view? 

rom the moment when the need of reconstructing a nation 
ideologically makes itself felt, methods become inevitable which 
че propaganda pure and simple. Of course, the objectives pur- 
жей are pure. For example, the French Army says 
. far from engaging in psychological action i enslave 
nd mat cel in эу a сш Бшш Mar е 


AT. Авиа, Le Monde, 1958. 
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‘They understand that one cannot а man of free choice to 
let himself be captured by a doctrine that would reduce him to an 
object. ... They know that a possible future war would include 
fan attack against the mind, more precisely against one of the 
mind's functions: the will.. . . Psychological action in the army 
aims only at furnishing the men with adequate means for the 
defense of freedom where it still exists. To this end it is enough 
to strengthen the will of the resistance if that will to resistance 
‘comes under attack. The endangered men must be taught our 
‘aims, our mission, and our means of attaining them.* 


Here psychological action is presented in its most favorable 
light. We cannot even object to the reasoning: it corresponds to 
the feelings of most liberals. Here psychological action presents 
itself as a sort of national education. According to another French 
writer, psychological action "is designed to shape and develop and 
sustain the morale, and to immunize the soldiers against enemy 

sychological attacks.” This is intended for wartime, when the 
TER task ls to shape ап army which "must preserve s proper 
Internal spiritual cohesion." It is described thus: 


+. a civic and moral education of all people placed under 
military command, within a context of objective information, 
opposed to propaganda, designed only to spiritually arm the 
citizen of a free democracy. . . . The methods employed are 
those of education and human relations; their principal aim 
ds to engage the cooperation of the individual to whom they 
are addressed, to explain to him and make him understand the 
different aspects of problems that confront him. 


In other words, the aim is the civic education of the troops. 
The soldier must learn the civic realities and the values of civili- 
zation, This is not just a French problem, incidentally; in Germany 
we find precisely the same orientation. But it is obvious that the 
education of the army cannot restrict itself to the troops. Such 
work becomes infinitely easier if young recruits are already ir 
doctrinated. On the other hand, if the army were alone in main- 
taining the civic virtues, it would feel isolated. For such work 
to be effective, it must be done by the entire nation. In this fashion 
the army will be tempted to become the nation's educator; a psy- 
chological action by the State on the entire nation then becomes 


* Colonel Villiers de L'Isle Adam, Le Monde, October 1958. 


и action. 
But is there not a considerable amount of in the 
distinction between psychological action and be- 
tween the enemy's methods and one's own? In fact, one is faced 


with а mass of individuals who must be formed, involved, 
certain nationalistic reflexes; a scale of values must be Ся 


methods of 
ganda. In а battle between propagandas only propaganda сал 


чу: we act in order to preserve man’s freedom. For propaganda, 
regardless of origin, destroys man's personality and freedom. If 
е were merely to say: “The enemy must be defeated, and to 
this end all means are good,” we would not object. That would 


А thorough study of Information, Education, Human Relations 
ted Propaganda reveals that in practice no essential differences 
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to “special values” leads to yet another consideration. The inclu- 
sion of such special values as patriotism in the struggle for civie 
reconstruction excludes such others as internationalism, anarch- 
ism, and pacifism. One assumes that one’s national values are 
given and justified in themselves. And from that one concludes 
that one faces only the problem of education because these na- 
tional values are the only values. But this is not so. In reality, 
the affirmation of certain values which one wants to inculcate, 
and the rejection of others which one wants to eradicate from 
the minds of the listeners is precisely a propaganda operation, 

Thus, by different roads, we keep arriving at the same con- 
clusion: a modem State, even if it be liberal, democratic 
and humanist, finds itself objectively and sociologically in a 
situation in which it must use propaganda as a means of govern. 
ing. It cannot do otherwise. 


2. The Individuals Necessity 


If we admit that the government has no choice but to make 
propaganda, there still remains the image of the aggressive and 
totalitarian political machine which pounces on the innocent 
victim—the individual. The individual then appears helpless and 
crushed by gigantic forces. But I think that propaganda fills a 
need of modern man, a need that creates in him an unconscious 
desire for propaganda. He is in the position of needing outside 
help to be able to face his condition. And that aid is propaganda. 
Naturally, he does not say: “I want propaganda.” On the con- 
trary, in line with preconceived notions, he abhors propaganda 
and considers himself a “free and mature” person. But in reality 
he calls for and desires propaganda that will permit him to ward 
off certain attacks and reduce certain tensions. This leads to the 
following puzzle: “Propaganda by itself has no power over ап 
individual, Tt needs certain already existing pillars of support. It 
creates nothing. And yet, the effectiveness of isun- 
deniable, even though it seems impossible to define exactly those 
already existing pillars of support on which it builds.” The solu- 
tion is that these pillars are the individual's need for propaganda. 
The secret of propaganda success or failure is this: Has it or 
has it not satisfied the unconscious need of the individual whom 


The Objective Situation 

We have stressed that the State can no longer govern without 
the masses, which nowadays are closely involved in polities, But 
these masses are composed of individuals. 
view, the problem is slightly different: they are interested 
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edge, and a range of information which they do not and 
have. Elections are limited to the selection of individuals, 
reduces the problem of participation to its simplest form. 
the individual wishes to participate in other ways than just 
lions. He wants to be conversant with economic 
fact, his government asks him to be. He wants to form 
. But in reality he can't. He is 
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tain sense this is democracy’s gain, but it also leads to more 
ganda. And the individual does not want information, bat 


of effectiveness. He realizes that he depends on decisions over 
which he has no control, and that realization drives him to 
despair. Man cannot stay in this situation too long. He needs as 
ideological veil to cover the harsh reality, some consolation, а 
raison d'être, a sense of values. And only propaganda offers him 
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it will be furnished him by collective means. To furnish the col- 
lective ideological motivations driving man to action is 
guárs exact tasks evry time the аша total of labor isto, 


in production rests on an ‘campaign. And 
the citizen really cannot be happy in his work unless he is sus- 
tained by such psy the combination of 
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the form of Human Relations. American writers have often said 
that the drive toward efficiency cannot be expected to develop 
by itself. The man who is subjected to the demands for efficiency 
will ask: “Efficiency for what?” It is then up to propaganda to 
give him the answer. 

But modern man is not only forced to make sacrifices in his 
work; he is also saddled by his government with other sacrifices, 
such as ever-increasing taxes. Every citizen of a modern state 
pays more taxes than the most heavily taxed people in pre- 
Napoleonic days. Then the subject was forced to pay, whereas 
the free citizen of today must pay for reasons of conviction. His 
conviction will not come about spontaneously, particularly when 
the taxes are really heavy. The Conviction must therefore be 
‘manufactured, ideals must be stimulated in order to give true 
significance to such a “contribution to the nation”; here, too, 
propaganda is needed. This is the exact opposite of political 
freedom. 

Let us take the most serious of all sacrifices. The modem 
citizen is asked to participate in wars such as have never been 
seen before. All men must prepare for war, and for a dreadful 
type of war at that—dreadful because of its duration, the im- 
mensity of its operations, its tremendous losses, and the atrocity 
of the means employed. Moreover, participation in war is no 
longer limited to the duration of the war itself, there is the 
period of preparation for war, which becomes more and more 
intense and costly. Then there is the period in which to repair 
the ravages of war. People really live in a permanent atmosphere 
of war, and а superhuman war in every respect (the strain of 
“holding ош” for days under bombardment is a much greater 
strain than a day of traditional battle). Nowadays everybody 
is affected by war; everybody lives under its threat 

Naturally, it was always necessary to give men ideological and 
sentimental motivations to get them to lay down their lives. But 
in our modern form of war the traditional motives—protection of 
one's family, defense of one's own country, personal hatred for 
а known enemy—no longer exist. They must be replaced by 
others. And the more demanded of man, the more powerful most 
be those motivations. The man of whom such super-sacrifces are 
demanded finds himself in the middle of an incessant world con- 
flict, pushed to the very limit of his nervous and mental en- 
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durance, and in а sort of constant preparation for ultimate 
sacrifice. He cannot live this way unless sustained by powerful 
motivations, which be will not find either inside himself, or 
spontaneously. They must be furnished him by society, which 
will respond to the need that arises from the individual's actual 
situation. Obviously, some simple “information” on the interna- 
боша] situation or on the need to defend one's country is in- 
suficient here. Man must be plunged into а mystical atmosphere, 
фе must be given strong enough impulses as well as good enough 

| reasons for his sacrifices, and, at the same time, в drug that will 
sustain his nerves and his morale, Patriotism must become 
“ideological.” Only propaganda can put man into а state of 
vervous endurance that will permit him to face the tension of 


Aside from all these sacrifices, man is not automatically adjusted 
to the living conditions imposed on him by modern society. 
Psychologists and sociologists are aware of the great problem of 
adjusting the normal man to « technological environment—to the 
| increasing pace, the working hours, the noise, tbe crowded cities, 
| the tempo of work, the housing shortage, and so on. Then there is 
the difficulty of accepting the never-changing daily routine, the 
lack of personal accomplishment, the absence of an apparent 
meaning in life, the family insecurity provoked by these living 
conditions, the anonymity of the individual in the big cities and 
at work. The individual is not equipped to face these disturbing, 
paralyzing, traumatic influences. Here again he needs a psycho- 
logical aid; to endure such a Ше, he needs to be given motivations 
that will restore his equilibrium. One cannot leave modern man 
alone in a situation such as this. What can one do? 
One can surround him with a network of psychological rela- 
Sons (Human Relations) that will artificially soothe his discom- 
| forts, reduce his tensions, and place him in some human context, 
Or one can have him live in a myth strong enough to offset the 
concrete disadvantages, or give them a shade of meaning, a value 
that makes them acceptable, To make man’s condition 
to him, one must transcend it. This is the function of Soviet and 
Wen propaganda a nt really соте tede ш war: 
ET "he iios Pend e C a, ds ырны 


ward Indochina (which went too far), end the propagata on the Algerian war 
(ia 4 dm a орле to the папаи к< let and FLA. rope 
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Chinese propaganda. In both cases there is manip. 
ulation of the individual—an operation that must be classifed | 


propaganda in the broad sense of the word. Such 


as propaganda 
has a “political” character, if one takes the term political, in ity | 


broadest sense, as referring to the collective Ше in a polis. 

Finally, to understand the need for propaganda that springs 
from modern man's actual condition, one must remember that 
‘one is dealing with an informed person. Having analyzed in the 
preceding chapter how information actually supports propaganda, 
ме must now turn to the manner in which the dispensing of in- 
formation lays the psychological foundations for a man’s be- 
coming a propagandee. If we look at the average man, and not 
at those few intellectuals whose business it is to be in 
formed, what do we actually mean when we say this man is in 
formed? It means that, aside from spending eight hours at work 
and two more commuting, this man reads a newspaper or, more 
precisely, looks at the headlines and glances at a few stories. He 
may also listen to news broadcasts, or watch it on TV; and once 
а week he will look at the photos in a picture magazine. This 
is the caso of the reasonably well informed man, that is, of g8 
percent of all people. 

‘What happens next to a man who wishes to be informed and 
receives a great deal of news each day? First, straight news re- 
porting never gives him anything but factual details; the event 
of the day is always only a part, for news can never deal with 
the whole. Theoretically, the reporter could relate these details 
to other details, put them into context and even provide certain 
interpretations—but that would no longer be pure information’ 
Besides, this could be done only for the most important events, 
whereas most news items deal with less important matters. But | 
if you shower the public with the thousands of items that occur | 
in the course of a day or week, the average person, even if be 
tries hard, will simply retain thousands of items which mean 
nothing to him. He would need a remarkable memory to tie some 
‘event to another that happened three weeks or three months ago. 
Moreover, the array of categories is bewildering—economics, 
polities, geography, and so on—and topics and categories change 
every day. To be sure, certain major stories, such as Indochina 
3 could give а hundred examples of complete distortion of facts by compete 

honest journalists, whose interpretative articles appear in serous newipapot 
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and Hungary, become the subject of continuous reporting for 
several weeks or months, but that is not typical. Ordinarily, 
a follow-up story on a previous news item appears two weeks to 
а month later. To obtain a rounded picture, one would have to 
do research, but the average person has neither the desire nor the 
time for it. As a result, he finds himself in а kind of 

in which thousands of unconnected images follow each other 
rapidly. His attention is continually diverted to new matters, new 
centers of interest, and is dissipated on а thousand things, which 
disappear from one day to the next. The world becomes remark- 
ably changeable and uncertain; he feels as he is at the 
bub of а merry-go-round, and can find no fixed point or con- 
tinuity; this is the first effect information has on him. Even with 
major events, an immense effort is required to get a proper broad 
view from the thousand little strokes, the variations of color, 
intensity, and dimension, which his paper gives him. ‘The world 
thus looks like a pointilliste canvas—a thousand details make a. 
thousand points. Moreover, blank spots on the canvas also pre- 
vent а coherent view. 

Our reader then would have to be able to stand back and get 
а panoramic view from a distance; but the law of news is that 
it is a daily affair. Man can never stand back to get a broad view 
because he immediately receives а new batch of news, which 
supersedes the old and demands a new point of focus, for which 
our reader has no time. To the average man who tries to 
informed, a world emerges that is astonishingly incoherent, ab- 
surd, and irrational, which changes rapidly and constantly for 
reasons he cannot understand. And as the most frequent news 
Story is about an accident or a calamity, our takes a 
catastrophic view of the world around him. What he learns from 
the papers is inevitably the event that disturbs the order of 
things. He is not told about the ordinary—and uninteresting— 
course of events, but only of unusual disasters which disturb 
that course. He does not read about the thousands of trains that 
every day arrive normally at their destination, but he learas all 
the details of a train accident. 

In the world of politics and economics, the same holds true. 
The news is only about trouble, danger, and problems. This gives 
man the notion that he lives in a terrísle and era, 
that he lives amid catastrophes in a world where everything threat- 
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his safety. Man cannot stand this; he cannot live in an absurd hers, depending on how well they i iato the 
wd elec wol (far ths bo woukd have to bs мик, ам таст eee боодо 
Die am тле обоо Б Ба oly гате ie with facts without being able to establish а perspective. 
not really able to ; пог can he accept Propaganda must also furnish an explanation for all happenings, 
the which sprout all around him, cannot be solved, a key to understand the whys and the reasons for economic and 
or that he himself has no value as an individual and is subject шы den News loses its frightening «мими ben 
fe fas baa easet repre ope eee iced naa it offers information for which the listener already has a ready 
а framework in which all this information can be put in order, explanation in his mind, or for which he can easily find one. The 
he needs explanations and рч Ie ares great force of propa; lies in giving modern man all- 
problems; he needs coherence. And he needs an affirmation of his embracing, simple explanations and massive, doctrinal causes, 
‘own worth, All this is the immediate effect of information. And without which he could not live with the news, Man is doubly 
the more complicated the problems are, the more simple the ganda: first, because it tells him the reasons 
must be; the more fragmented the canvas, the behind the developments which unfold, and second, because it 
rer eli Ибн ио Эй) бе бошка ыен. promises а solution for all the problems that arise, which would 
«i tion; the more menacing the reduction of his Diaries ious Sens 
own the the need for boosting his ego. All this Just as information is necessary for awareness, propaganda is 
Rag ok p romper img poe necessary to prevent this awareness from being desperate. 
outstandin, vast culture, telligence, and er- 
онгону ыштат Ыы ces | Th na smu 
to the absurd, and his own action. But we are not thinking Some psychological characteristics of modern man, partly re- 
here of the out рге Ape E Val meee sults of his reality situation, also explain his irrepressible need 
selves to be), but ordinary man.” for uganda. Most studies on propaganda examine how 
Ап analysis of propaganda therefore shows that it succeeds [eee sare ur edm ony of à man 
primarily because it corresponds exactly to a need of the masses. to infiuence him. But it seems to us that a prior question needs to 
Let us remember just two aspects of this: the need for be examined: Why does a man involuntarily provoke the propa- 
sins en the woe for values which both spring lara ganda operation? T 
Miser seri und 4 Pes 
m а Вароты PE РНЫ | C gan hey hae ma e 


'organi- 
zation man,” which is id debatable, let 
rather than a doctrine. Such a view will first of all encompass. о Î unproven and debatable, а 


let us accept as а premise that he is more to 
because it provides justification for ће actions of those who make gestion, more credulous, more easily excited. Above all he gO 
ee Da pol b 1o Dhow Tat ee ctim of emptiness—he is a man devoid of meaning. He is very 
са a ae енеш oe eee busy, but be is emotionally empty, open to all entreaties and jm |і 
ive he ries поа OA Oe eee ре ЕГУ search of only one thing—something to ВШ his inner void. To 
exercise а critical judgment, to sharply accentuate certain facts Al this void be goes to the movies—only a very temporary remedy. 
а Е eS uus | He seeks some deeper and more fulfilling He is avail 
л, чис | ables and ready tolo тот ЫШ H is the ону man (The 
Bros Meee ern da ion ep ders fepe page e e Crowd), and the larger the crows in which he lives, the 
See kre enl. rere rim peer ‘Bore isolated he is. Despite the pleasure he might derive from 
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his solitude, he suffers deeply from it. He feels the most violent 
need to be re-integrated into a community, to have a setting, to 
experience ideological and affective communication. That loneli- 
ness inside the crowd is perhaps the most terrible ordeal of 


to nobody, and 
ality disturbances. For it, propaganda, 


responds 
perhaps, than ever before: the need to believe and obey, to create 
And hear fables, to communicate in the language of myths. It 


pushed 
organizations which function collectively and in which each man 


goer, for the apartment house dweller, and so on. The consumes 
gets his signal from the advertiser that the purchase of some 
product is desirable; the driver learns from the green light that 
he may proceed. The 

acting by himself; he needs the collective signals which integrate 
his actions into the complete mechanism. Modern life induces 
us to wait until we are told to act. Here again propaganda comes 
to the rescue. To the extent that government can no longer func- 
tion without the mass (as we have demonstrated above), propa- 
ganda is the signal to act, the bridge from the individwals 
mere interest in politics to his political action. It serves to over. 
come collective passivity. It enters into the general current of 
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will ever be able to assess pen iet 
buman soul of all the bureaus and agencies); in short, 
аара in mass society, We know that the 
experiences a feelin reduced 
weakened. He loses his human rights рыр 
his ambitions. The multitudes around him oppress him and give 
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him an unbealthy awareness of his own unimi 
drowned in the mass, and becomes mind 
cipher and that he really cannot be. olami ا‎ oh 


such. He needs to express his authority, the drive 
dem 1 power and 
domination that isin every man. Under ош procct 
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The more his needs increase in the collective society, the more 
propaganda must give man the feeling that he is a free individual 
Propaganda alone can create this feeling, which, in turn, will 
integrate the individual into collective movements. Thus, it is а 
powerful boost to his self-esteem. Though a mass instrument, it 
Presses itself to each individual. It appeals to me. It appeals to 
‘my common sense, my desires, and provokes my wrath and my 
indignation. It evokes my feelings of justice and my desire for 
freedom. It gives me violent feelings, which lift me out of the 
daily grind. As soon as I have been politicized by propaganda, 
Tenn from my heights look down on daily tries. My boss, who 
does not share my convictions, is merely a poor fool, a prey to the 
illusions of an evil world. I take my revenge upon him by being 
enlightened; 1 have understood the situation and know what 
ought to be done; 1 hold the key to events and am involved 
in dangerous and exciting activities. This feeling will be all the 
stronger when propaganda appeals to my decision and seems 

to be greatly concerned Everything is in the 
clutches of evil. There is a way out. But only if everybody 
participates, You must participate. If you don't, all will be lost 
rough your fault" This is the feeling that propaganda must 
generate. My opinion, which society once scomed, now becomes 
important and decisive. No longer has it importance only for me, 
bur also for the whole range of political affairs and the entire 
social body. A voter may well feel that his vote has no importance 
ог value, But propaganda demonstrates that the action in which à 
involves us is of fundamental importance, and that everything 
depends on me. It boosts my ego by giving me a strong sene 
of my responsibility; it leads me to assume a posture of authority 
among my fellows, makes me take myself seriously by appealing 
to me in impassioned tones, with total conviction, and gives me 
the feeling that it's a question of All or Nothing. Thanks to such 
propaganda, the diminished individual obtains the very satisfa 


tion he needs. 


H 


h my action 


the guardianship of their colonizers and were reduced to è 
tion of inferiority. But one must not conclude that a feeling 


posit 
Bf inferiority Is to be found only in the oppressed; it is the 


profound drives (which, it must be admitted, would be largely 

ı, it must be ad 

‘anti-social if completely unleashed). Modem man is tied to 
a 


modern man constantly faces 
stantly faces obstacles wh 
киз and impulses, But is impossible t keep Qi dle 


in such a situation for lon; 
The individual who fe " h 
E - feels himself in conflict group, 
wove personal values are diferent from those us alae 
feels tension toward his society and even toward the group 
м Patticipates—that individual is in а tragic riim 
i modem society. Until recently, such an individual enjoyed a 
release his perm үре суысу Sire iiio d hora 
te xt |—and quite 
кч circle of personal activities through which he conid 
a Coe ros live out his conflicts. That was the 
st way of maintaining his equilibrium. But technological 
pip Conil унага no longer has either $m a 
choice of activities sufficient to release his tensions properly, 
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fear. This largely explains why the dominant fears in our society imperatives. Karen. - 
are "social" fears, tied to such collective and general phenomena bot many mare cit Ande os de E ове а ы 
м political situations, much more dominant than such individual | ments proclaimed respect for our needs and than 
fears as those of death or of ghosts. But fear tied to а real threat | ia reality, between the reo 
and of a degree proportionate to that threat is not amiely. | straints, pesce is wondipped me perge tar ss 
Karen Homey was right in stating that an essential difference culture is spread that cannot be absorbed, and so om. The ont 
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between fear and anxiety is that anxiety is a reaction dispropor. P ceri 
tlonate to the actual danger or a reaction to an imaginary danger. ош а ош society. Bt an come б» рейши RM 
She was also right in pointing out that anxiety is actually tied to results, and contradiction; anxiety 
the conditions of ош civilization, though the dangers to which a to dissolve his ane 0 solve the contradiction ia omdat 
person responds with anxiety may remain hidden from him Finally, as a resull of all the al k 
anxiety may be proportionate to the situation, but it still may | contem о ай бе еса and. contradictions 
M SEI s асна акне that be right nel geod кешй, gully He cannot fa 

hum peed 


and 
‘With regard to real and conscious threats, a frequent reaction | dictions, which place 
is to expand them with fables. Americans create fables about the imperatives no matter which solution be adopts. But. 
Communist peri, just as the Communists create fables about the | темен inner needs is to fec that he i right, This maed 
Fascist peri—and at that moment anxiety sets in. It is tied to several forms. First, man Г 
rumors, to the fact that the real situation is inassessable, to the | must be able to assert that he is right, that he does wher be 
diffuse climate of fear, and to the ricocheting of fear from one | that he is worthy of his r 
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himself, or rather place his experiences in confict with gi naa ton X 
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gives it the appearance of success (“sour grapes”); or he justifies 
everything by creating a scapegoat, or justifies his condi 

showing that the other party is to blame (racial prejudice), and 
зо forth. Clearly, the individual believes the reasons he gives, 


юйню make his conduct acceptable and to win praise 
it. 

"This need seems abnormal. On the individual level, itis often 
‘considered pathological, because it shows a dissociation from the 
self. But in reality this judgment was discarded because of its 
moral implications, the process involved being nothing other than 
hypocrisy. It was then concluded that there is nothing patho- 
logical in this need—for two reasons. The first is the universality 
of the phenomenon, Practically everybody justifies himself all the 
time, to himself and to his group, and it is difficult to call a 
general attitude pathological. The second is the usefulness of the 
proces: itt generally accepted nowadays that in his psychic 

fe man automatically finds what is useful for him and permits 
him to exercise “economies.” Justification is undeniably useful 
‘Through justification man not only defends himself against ten- 
sions and anxieties, transforming failure into success, but also 
asserts his sense of right and wrong, justice and injustice. Often 
a man's true beliefs are revealed only through this channel 
(justification). 

Such hy has another use: it permits man to cast off some 
of his inhibitions without having to assert anti-moral or anti 
convictions publicly. Whereas inhibited behavior is damaging 
to society, an overloud declaration of immoral or asocial con- 
victions is damaging too. Here we encounter the old problem: 
Is it better to behave badly and hide it, as in 1900, or to behave 


actors. 
attains its effectiveness only on the basis of this complicity, 
5 so all-pervasive that even those who are the victims of justifica- 


"Kari Mars, Eoi de biographie ttelectuele, 1957. 
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€ 
tion. with it. For example, tbe racist justifies his prejudice Man, eager for self justification, throws himself ш the direction 
by win tht бе “eto” уор n, mri ed of а propaganda that justifies him and thus eliminates oue of 


оа 2 such judgments and experience a. restores to man a unitary world in which the 

fealing of that р оте i ous cord with the fact 1 pes mm cra d 

eyes. That is because they, too, use justifications on other levels action that takes precedence over all else. It permits lim to 

‘The tremendous diversity of these personal and collective justi- рше in the world around him without being in conflict with 1t, 

fications derives from three sources. First, the traditional explana- because the action be has been called upon to perform will surely 

peus to us by the group to which we belong and Паре АШ obstacles from the path of realizing the proclaimed 
idealistic 


ıt of the the bourgeoisie, which goes back to Here, propaganda plays « completely 
үрүү кура «Колун Bertin кыйгач, ing a man caught in the world of reality and making Ыш їн by 
“The worker is a lazy brute and a drunk.” Or take Frances mission | anticipation in a world buwi oe From then on man no 
to "spread civilization,” used to justify coloniam, Second, thew | oper ses contradiction ма беш to Мн erase denote ey 
are the rationalizations which we ourselves fabricate sponta- lis personality: the contradiction, through propaganda, becomes 
рош. These wol dedi with our owa одо rather aa wth | active somes of оодо snd cone: Re te КЫ И 


when trying to solve his conflicts, but 

er ying cts, but is plunged into a collective 
сотун cou boil Us ур d tbe Фа the march, which is always "at the point" of solving all conflets 
which are both individual and collective, which deal with new and leading man and his world to a satisfying monism. One is 


assurances 
given him by religion. It offers him a 
of the world in which be lives—to 
far removed from. reality, but one 
if It hands him a key with which 
is no more mystery; cun 


simple but of а more profound raüonali | toward this menacing and chaotic world, all 
ee eee ыы Bole Minas tu full axosd WEN M Propaganda provides him with a solution for 
group and with society, and fully adjusted to his environment, ss ponure to assume in tbe face of them. Crowds go mad when they 


of conscience and | 
al a pet d Be a | ада provides the perfect posture with which to place the 
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sary at a disadvantage. There is no question here of reassuring the 
Pipi ol Dean Ug a rey stu dames a 
ing could upset them more. The point is to excite them, to arouse 
their sense of power, their desire to assert themselves, and to arm 
them logically so that they can feel to the threat. 
And the man who seeks to escape his anxiety by any 
means will feel Эй sas mire v 
pate in the campaign mounted by propaganda, as soon as he can 
dive into this. [om activity, which resolves his inner conflicts 
by making him think that he is helping to solve those of society. 
For all these reasons contemporary man needs propaganda; be 
asks for it; in fact, he almost instigates it. The of 
ganda із no accident. The politician who uses it is not a mon- 
ster; he fills a social demand. The propagandee is a close accom- 


own self. 


CHAPTER 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EFFECTS OF 
PROPAGANDA 


Let us begin by what 

uda operations lave co the МА. A i 
tbat the propagandist seeks to obtain directly—a person 

for example—his psychological manipulations evoke, ostals 
forces iu the unconscious and traumatize the individual in various 
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fon and by manipulating his symbols, 
UE don e d du ems бнер 


faction. 

At the same time, this crystallization closes his mind to all new 
ideas. The individual now has a set of prejudices and beliefs, as 
well as objective justifications. His entire personality now re- 
volves around those elements. Every new idea will therefore be 
troublesome to his entire being. He will defend himself against it 
because it threatens to destroy his certainties He thus actually 
comes to hate everything opposed to what propaganda has made 
Mat cqui! Propaganda Las ated in bis a yen of epi 
and tendencies which may not be subjected to criticism. That 
system leaves no room for ambiguity or mitigation of feelings, the 
individual has received irrational certainties from propaganda, 


Incidentally, this refusal to listen to new ideas usually takes on 
an ironic aspect: the man who has been successfully subjected to 
avi Propaganda will dedere that li now dons a pope 
gee. To de gree that all his stereotypes, prejudices, and 
justifications are the fruit of propaganda, man will be ready to 
consider all other ideas as being propaganda and to assert his 
distrust in propaganda, One can almost postulate that those who 
call every idea they do not share “propaganda” are themselves 
almost completely products of propaganda. Their refusal to er- 
amine and question ideas other than their own is characteristic of 
ardere further and say that ida tends to give 

One might go say that propagan to givea 

a reli :* his psy life is 
p apa 


plies divine commandments, is of in bumn 
ges end vil never quiste on at RES ЖОШ ИЙ 
the individual. АШ this is by propaganda, which. 
tends to have lost none its humanity wet for de good ef 
‘mankind, and to represent the highest type of buman being, In. 
KR 
ths fashion, wil R эи eere Med. ОМ. КОШ 
Homey" deserves the credit for having shown that the neurotic 
personality is tied to а social structure and a culture (in the 
American sense ofthat term), and that certain neuroses share 
certain essential characteristics springing directly from the 
ужы found tn ou eit. a Ws fae af problems prodeat by 
society, propaganda seems a means of remedying 

сосы th tame tine t lang th ada to wo 
тобе state. This is apparent from the rigid of the 
may vid ирий te MIS ated peii e 
adjust to situations other than those created by 
ТЇШ epu ica zd sus gel aal e 
‘volvement in unreal conflicts created and blown up 


‘The Newnes: Ретклыдау of Ош Tine (Sew York: W. W. 
т Mm а Compeey, 
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himself from the affection of the miliew means suffering, 
and that affection is tied to a particular external behavior and an 
identical response to propaganda. Naturally, what corresponds to 
this is the neurotic's hostility toward those who refuse his friend- 
ship and those who remain outside his group; the same holds trae 
for the propagandee. 


(which resides in everyone and leads him to insincerity) ex 
Presses itself in the projection of hostile motives to the outside 
world; he feels that destructive impulses do not emanate from 
him, but from someone or something outside. He does not want 
to fool or exploit others—others want to do that to him; and this 
mechanism is reproduced by propaganda with great precision. He 
who wants to make war projects this intention onto his enemy; 
then the projected intention spreads to the propagandee who is 
then being mobilized and prepared for war, whose hostilities are 
aroused at the same time as he is made to project his own aggres 
sion onto the enemy. As with the neurotic, the “victim eneny- 
scapegoat” cycle assumes enormous in 
pepo even 1E wo admit a elio as рош 
some legitimate reasons always exist for such reactions. 

To sum up: When reading Karen Horney's description of the 
neurotic cycle stemming from the neurotic’s environment, one 
might lost be reading about the cyclo уры for the rope 
gandee: 


... reinforcement of grandiose ideas . . . increase of 

оннуу with an inclination bs withdraw. «creas of Ву 
‘and anxiety 
‘These responses of the neurotic are identical with those of the 
propagandee, even if we take into account that propaganda ulti 
mately eliminates conscious anxiety and tranquilizes the prope 
gandee. 


Propaganda 


Alienation through рерна 

To be alienated means to be someone other (alienus) 

sa it dio can mean fo belong to eosam бш. Irt pe 
found sense, it means to be deprived of one's self, to be. 

to, or even identified with, someone else. That is ‘the 
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efect of propaganda. the individual, robs 
of part of himself, and mes he ve oa айа ЭМ ERES EN 
to such an extent that he becomes another person and obeys im 
Palos foreign to hin. He obeys someone esa? 

to utilizing, increasing, and € 
tion to lose himself in something bigger than he is, to dissipate his 
individuality, to free his ego of all ‘and suffering 


—through fusion with others; to devote himself to a great leader 


To begin with, what is it that da makes 
Everything in the nature of critical and per „т 
viously, propa 
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around the basic propaganda tenets of 
the field of such variations is strictly limited. 
The acceptance of this line, of such ends and limitations, pre- 


| 
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supposes all critical judgment, which in tum is 
а result of the crystalization of thoughts and attitudes and the 


propaganda. With regard to 
political situations, he is given ready-made value judgments" in- 
vested with the power of truth by the number of supporters and 
the word of experts The individual bas no chance to eerie his 
n it either on princi questions or on their іш 
Ge uo ыу M k Шу st сызыу еы 
under any conditions. 

What the individual loses is never easy to revive. Once 


propagandee, if deprived of one propaganda, will immediately 
adopt another; this will spare him the agony of finding himself 
vis-à-vis some event without а ready-made opinion, and obliged 


to judge it for himself.“ At the same time, propaganda presents 
facts, judgments, and values in such confusion and with so many 
methods that it is literally impossible for the average man to 


either to accept, or reject, everything in foto. 
We thus reach the same point via different routes: on the one 
hand, propaganda destroys the critical faculty; on the other, it 
bjectives on which that faculty could not be exercised, 

and thus renders it useless. 
* Recent events (3964) show, 
in propaganda are по 


collective judgments, the creatures of propa- 
ganda; be absorbs them like the nourishment which they have, in 
fact, become. He expounds them as his own. He takes а vigorous 


that is not the group's opinion. He is nothing except what propa- 
ganda bas taught him. He is merely а channel that ingests the 
truths of and dispenses them with the conviction that 
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intellectual distinctions or of in the most elementary 
reasoning, Ye al this и acquired йй sre partan 
flection, or criticism—by the destructive shock effect of well 


Aside from the alienation that takes place when the rational 
Individual retreats into the irrational collective, there are other 
forms of alienation—for example, the artificial satisfac- 
Чоп of real needs, or the real satisfaction of artificial needs (pub- 
licity and advertising). 

"Hle first cure s do one we bave already discussed, ia which 
propaganda develops from the contemporary sociological situs- 
tion in order to give man artificial satisfaction for real needs. 
Because man is restless and frustrated, because he understands 
nothing ofthe word in which he lives and acts, because he sil 
is asked to make very great sacrifices and efforts—because of all 
that, propaganda develops. It satisfies man, but with false and 
lllusory satisfactions. It gives him explanations of the World in 
which he lives, but explanations that are mendacious and irri- 
tonal. It reassures ог excites him, but always at the wrong mo- 
‘ment, It makes hin tremble with fear of some warfare 
that never did exist, and makes him believe in the peaceful inten- 
tions of countries that have no desire for peace. It gives him 
reasons for the sacrifices demanded of him, but not the real rea- 
sons. Thus, in 1914, it called on him to lay down his life for his 
country, but remained silent on the war's economic causes, for 
which he certainly would not have fought. 

Fropaganda wife man's need for release and certainty, 8 
‘eases his tensions and compensates for his frustrations, but with 
purely artificial means. If, for example, the worker has reasons 
‘given his actual economic situation—to feel frustrated, alienated, 
ог exploited, propaganda, which can really "solve" the worker's 
problems, as it has already done in the U.S.S.R., alienates him 
even more by making him oblivious of his frustration and aliena- 
ton, and by calming and satisfying him. When man is 
to the abnormal conditions of a big city or a battlefield and has 
good reason to feel tense, fearful, and out of step, propaganda 
‘Goebbels sated expressly that propaganda should reduce frutratlon, ari 
тиште real problems, announce the fato to came when coe cust ато 
‘Bem, and so forth. 
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that adjusts him to such conditions and resolves his conflicts 
artiócally, without changing his situation in the least, is pa 


‘continue living abnormally under the conditions in which society 
places him. ganda suppresses the warning that his 
anxieties, maladjustments, rebellions, ‘once sup- 
plied. 


Tei ca pis fan Ие dde, Та 
and líberations offered by propaganda are ersatz. Their aim is to 
provide a certain decompression or to use the shock effect of these 
tremendous forces somewhere else, to use them in of 
actions that would otherwise lack impetus. This shows how the 
propaganda process deprives the individual of his true person- 
ality 

Modern man d. craves , confidence, close 
tion, hostility, and anonymity. He needs to meet someone 

he can trust completely, for whom he can feel pure friendship, 
and to whom he can mean something in return. That is hard to 
confidence in a leader, а 


loe ead dicctvenes to the technique of progiganda by 
2 


‘non was 1975, but in April 1960, the year he 
campaign was desi; to satisfy the needs 
to regain their and appease their demands, What we 


pla 
sides, propaganda is helped by advertising, 
twists and orientations to individual drives, wi 


under the impact of various forms of propaganda of the nine 


*1 reserve this study for à subsequent work. 


that all it really offers is а profound alienation: when an individ- 
tensions, when be re- 
sponds to these artificially created stimuli, or when be submits to 


considerable importance 
the means (the mass media) by which they are propagated. They 
become more demanding and imperative for the individual than 
his own private needs and lead him to sacrifice his private satis- 
factions. In politics as in economics, the development of artificial 
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serious is that this inhibition not only is political, but also pro 
‘gressively takes over the whole of his 
attitude of surrender. 


of Dictators and the Approach of War, the individual cannot avoid 
feeling himself drawn in. He cannot just shrug his shoulders, but 
ће is rendered passive by propaganda. 

‘The same situation can be found when two contradictory propa- 
gandas succeed each other in time. The often-studied 
of German youth after 1945, that famous formula Ohne Mich, 
arose from the counter-shock of a propaganda opposed to Nazi 
propaganda, Similarly, after the Hungarian Revolution of October 
1956, youth threw itself into nihilism, into indifference and per- 
sonal concerns. These examples demonstrate not the ineffective- 
ness of propaganda, but, on the contrary, its power to profoundly 
disturb psychic life. 

(b) The other defensive reflex is flight into involvement. Politi- 
DN sll ета ley lanus man sen no Mai 
‘bear to remain aloof in an arena of aggressive competition between. 
propagandas. No longer capable of resisting these opposing pulls, 
which reach the deepest levels of his personality, the individual 
becomes “involved.” He joins a party, to which be then ties him- 
self as totally and deeply as propaganda had intended. From then 
on his problem will be solved. He escapes the opposing clash of 
propagandas; now, all that his side says is true and right; all that 
comes from elsewhere is false and wrong. Thus one propaganda 
jas. This dualism is not 


Creation of the Need for Propaganda 
А final psychological effect of propaganda is the appearance 
of the need for propaganda. The individual subjected to prope 
la can no longer do without it. This is a form of “snowball 
ing”: the more propaganda there is, the more the public wants 


Propaganda 
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мамой. Ici news that cer ы «йрй pi 
individual gradually closes up. Has two 
propaganda shocks, be becomes босиш aad a to 


them. He no looks at posters; to him they are. 
of color. He no longer hears а radio speech; T Peas] 
а background noise for his activity. He no longer reads the news- 
paper, but merely skims distractedly over it. One may therefore 
be tempted to say: “You see how the excess of mo 
longer has a hold on this man; he reacts with he 


escapes it; he is mithridatized against propaganda.” 

Nevertheless, this same individual continues to turn on his 
radio and buy his newspaper. He is mithridatized, yes, but to 
what? Only to the objective and intellectual content of propa- 
ganda. True, he has become indifferent to the theme of 
ganda, the idea, the argurent--to everything that could fora ba 
opinion. He no longer needs to read the newspaper or listen to 
the speech because he knows their ideological content in advance 
and that it would change none of his attitudes. 

But though it is true that after a certain time the individual 
becomes indifferent to the 


to follow the trend and obey the rules. He continues to obey the 
ganda, though he no longer listens to it. His 
reflexes still function, ie., he has not become 


IMéheidassaton is а “toris anti-toris” proces whereby а DI 
immune to « poison by анта grdoaly теней doms d Sevilla 
le he increase of senstnsty or понра йу, (Trane) 


when propaganda ceases to provide him with the certainty of his 

ems where it bas bad powerful 
propaganda ceases in a group. 

efect, what do we see? A social disintegration of the group and 


guilt compleses—are sometimes found in those been 
dominated by a propaganda that has ceased. Such 
must then compensate for the absence of propaganda with pey- 
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chiatric treatment. These effects could be seen in countries where 


propaganda suddenly аз in Hitlers Germany in 
or in the United States in 1946, to take two very different exam. 


ples. 

The reaction just described corresponds well to the alienation 
effected by propaganda. Man is diminished; he can no longer live 
alone, decide for himself, or alone assume the burden of his life; 
he needs a guardian, a director of conscience, and feels ill when 
he does not have them.* Thus a need for propaganda arises, which 
education can no longer change. From the moment the individual 
is caught, he needs his ration of pseudo-intellectual nourishment, 
of nervous and emotional stimulation, of catchwords, and of 
Social integration. Propaganda must therefore be unceasing. 

This leads us back to a question we raised earlier: the durabil 
ity of propaganda effects. Through the creation of a need for 
Propaganda and the required psychic transformations, propa- 
{ganda has profound and relatively durable effects. But the specife 
content of propaganda—the substance that at any given time 
serves to satisfy this need and to reduce tensions—obviously has 
only a temporary and momentary effect, and must therefore be 
refreshed and renewed all the time, particularly as the satisfac 
tions that propaganda gives are always in the immediate present. 
For this reason propaganda is not very durable. 

But this statement must be qualified. We have said that propa- 


ganda cannot run counter to an epoch's deep-seated trends and | 


Collective presuppositions. But when propaganda acts in the direc- 
Чоп and support of these, its effect becomes very durable on 
both the intellectual and the emotional level. Nowadays propa- 
ganda hostile to the State, opposed to "progress," would have no 
chance whatever of succeeding; but if it supports the State, it 
will penetrate deeply into man’s consciousness. The need for 
propaganda then tends to make this permanent. The 
duration, the permanence of propaganda, thus leads to the genu- 
ine durability of its effects. When these effects are constantly 
reproduced and their stimulus is endlessly renewed, they obvi 
ously affect the individual in depth. He learns to act and react 


"Sometimes he is even aware of this. Riesman gives the remarkable example of 
individuale who complain that their Services are not active 

that they bave not been manipulated in such à manner as to enjoy the incomvee- 
fences in thelr Ui 


foot, to an unknown destiny. Thus, from the moment 

begins, with its machine and its organization, one can no 

sop t It can only grow and perfect tl for ts discontinuation 
would ask too great a sacrifice of the propagandee, a too thorough 
remaking of himself. This is more than he is ready to acoept. 


The Ambiguity of Peychological Effects 


are ultimately led. For we realize that ‘can and does 
produce contradictory results. This has been made 
dear, but should be here again. We shall therefore 
‘examine four examples of these contradictory (aside from 


{Others а а o longes propaganda cones sade thot ой It i 
te ше Бота the worker with the practical 


is 
be resolved by kind words or suggestions. Only action can resolve 
the conflict into which he was thrown. In the same way, purely 
critical and negative propaganda seeks to stiffen the individual 
‘against his environment; it plays on and stimulates instinctive 
feelings of aggression and frustration. But even here the effect 
can be one of two: either the individual will become more ag- 


gressive toward the symbols of authority in his group or culture, 
or he will be crushed by anxiety and reduced to passivity because 
hho cannot stand discord and opposition. 

‘The propagandist must try to find the optimum degree of ten- 
sion and anxiety. This rule was expressly stated, among others, 


knows well what he is doing when he works in this way. As 
Goebbels indicated, anxiety is а double-edged sword. Тоо much 


anxiety 
le, concerning the effects of a military defeat), in others, 
to reduce tensions that become too strong for people to handle 
by themselves (for example, the fear of air raids) 

‘This ambivalence of propaganda, of creating tension in some 
cases and reducing it in others, explains itself largely, it seems to 
us, by the distinction between agitation propaganda and integra- 
tion propaganda. The first, which aims at rapid, violent action, 
must arouse feelings of frustration, conflict, and aggression, which 
lead individuals to action. The latter, which seeks man's conform 
ity with his group (including participation in action), will aim 
Ai the reduction of tensions, adjustment to the environment, and 


sion with respect to things outside the party, propaganda of 
Acceptance with respect 10 the party itself. This explains the 
attitude of universal 

party, and the opposite attitude of universal challenge and rejec- 
tion of everything outside it. 


good triumph over evil, that the best 
тап wins, that might makes right, that what is not effective is 
neither true nor just. Of course, the psychol 


particularly strong in а country or 
тоор already beset by doubt. A propaganda ef bad conscience 
succeeded admirably in France in 1939, and even more so at the 
beginning of 2957 in connection with the Algerian conflict, when 
it created а general feeling of guilt, sustained by campaigns on 
torture, colonialism, and the injustice of the French cause, This 
ts characteristically French. This feeling created by propaganda 
es у partly legte) was the exentialceue of the ve 
LLN., a purely psy: victory, confirming the 
Ка ыгы Ыг у ea 


of attachment to the group, of cohesion; in 
agent of disruption and dissolution. It can transform the symbols 
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of a group into absolute truth, inflate faith to the bursting 
lead to a communal state, and induce the individual to ime 


confuse his personal destiny with that of his This often 

occurs with war propaganda ^ unity.” But 
сап also destroy the group, break it 

‘contradictions of justice and of 


standards of judgment, by exaggerat- 


ing each criss and сой, or by setting groups against each 
Moreover, it is to provide successive stages for the 
TD Wiss La & si a toi seater of è prop, Hope 


сап introduce a factor of ambiguity, of doubt, of suspicion. 

the individual finds it very dificult to remain long in such 

a situation. Ambiguity is painful to him, and he seeks to escape 
it. But he cannot escape it by returning to his previous certainties 
and total blind allegiance to his former group. This is impossible 
because the doubt introduced can no longer be assuaged while 


a flight from yesterday's truth and because it will have to protect 
him against any return to, memory of, or nostalgia for the former 

There is no greater enemy of Christianity or Com- 
munism than he who was once an absolute believer. 

We shall stress one last type of contradiction. According to 
circumstances, propaganda creates either politization or what 
Ате soclogs cll "руынан." Fit of all, propaganda 
must lead the individual to participate in political activities and 
devote himself to political problems. It can be effective only # 
їп man it reveals the citizen, and if the citizen has the conviction 
that his destiny, his truth, and his legitimacy are linked to politi 
cal activity—even more, that he can fulfill himself only in and 

the State, and that the answer to his destiny lies only 
in politics. At that moment man is a victim perfectly prepared 
to submit to every foray. 

But the success of propaganda also requires that the individual 


ing individual passions for political problems, in convincing men 
that activity in politics is 


force; then the privatization effect is involuntary. But in 
caves propaganda deliberately seks to prodace privatization; for 
ample, a propaganda of terror seeks to p immo 
оа the opponent and leads him to adopt a fatalistie ^ He 
must be made to believe that nothing helps, that the 

party or army is so strong that no resistance is 


Terror action ofthe OAS. is зба was of this pe 
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and withdraw into ш 
» egoism; they are equally valid in political 


which the 


tarian State is that neutralizes and 
its (ог all of public. ) 2 
sa d et” кй ы би the etes d Patel pote i ay 


public interest? . . . Individuals receive their comfort, well being 
and security from the State—it alone can plan ahead and organize. 
Such 


is especially easy in an authoritarian system 
ís a spontaneous reaction of the individual 


tant. This method offers very great advantages 
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century. 
TRI à chy oe ера Бу Sita vider menus, эй 
out force and without setting an entire group in motion: at that 
t we find propaganda. 
Ces fashion—as a means of spreading an ideology 
beyond the borders of a group or of fortifying it within a 
Evidently, in such cases propaganda is directly by 
ogy in both form and content. It is equally evident that what 
counts here is to spread the content of that ideology. 
does not lead a Ше of its own; it emerges only sporadically—whet 
эп ideology tries to 
organizes 


Assume first place; but that led him, bud 
Manis doctrine, and on the other, to give the doctrine fll 7 
Jer of importance secondary to action Tactics and the develop 
mienge, nt Hen became the principal objects even of political 
With Hitler one finds precisely the 
two differences: int of all, а total lack of resting Lois en 
mage the application of progressive, limited, adjusted means 
Hitler wanted to apply them all, and without delay. Second, the 


EÀ the айп, the doctrine, which Lenin merely had 


altogether in 
‘agve millennium thet be promised cannot be regarded as an aim, 


i 
} 
| 


ы | пог can his anti-Semitism be considered а docte. lente, Жы 
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only where it could serve an action or some plan or tactic. Where 
it could not be used, it did not exist. Or it was used for 
ganda. Propaganda then became the major fact; with respect to 
it, ideologies became mere epiphenomena. On the other hand, 
ideological content came to be of much less importance than had 
been thought possible. In most cases, propaganda can change 
ог modify this content as long as it respects such formal and cu 
tomary aspects of the ideology as its images and vocabulary. 

Hitler modified the National Socialist ideology several times 
according to the requirements of propaganda. Thus Hitler and 
Lenin established an entirely new relationship between ideology 
and propaganda. But one must not think that Hitler’s defeat pot 
ап end to that; actually, it has become more widespread. There 
is no question that the demonstration was compelling from the 
point of view of effectiveness. Moreover, the trend launched by 
Lenin and Hitler touched on all prevailing ideologies, all of which 
now exist "in connection” with propaganda (бе, live by prope 
ganda) whether one likes it or not. It is no longer possible to 
tum back; only adjustments can be made. 


The New Relationship 


or other aspect of the ideology. More and more, the dist 
is a technician using а keyboard of material media and psycho- 
logical techniques; and in the midst of all that, ideology is only 


with the fact, analyzed above, that the tion served 
pig ee 


instead, to unite within itself as many individuals as possible, 
to mobilize them, and to transform them into active militants in 
the service of an orthopraxy. 

Some will object that the great movements that have used 
propaganda, such as Communism or Nazism, did have a doctrine 
and did create an ideology. I reply that that was not their prin- 
cipal object: ideology and doctrine were merely accessories used 
by propaganda to mobilize individuals. The aim was the power 
of the party or State, supported by the masses. Proceeding from 
there, the problem is no longer whether or not a political ideology 
is valid. The propagandist cannot ask himself that question. For 
him, it is senseless to debate whether the Marist view of 
has more validity than any other, or whether the racist doctrine 
is true. That is of no importance in the framework of propaganda. 

The only problem is that of effectiveness, of utility. The point 
В not to ask oneself whether some economic or intellectual doo- 
trine is valid, but only whether it can furnish effective catch- 
words capable of mobilizing the masses here and now. Therefore, 
when faced with an ideology that exists among the masses and 
‘commands a certain amount of belief, the propagandist must ask 
himself two questions: First, is this existing i an obstacle 
n the action to be taken, does it lead the masses to disobey the 
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ап obstacle to blind action, if only to the extent that it 
some intellectual activity, no matter how feeble, or pro 
teria, no matter how insecure, for judgment or action. 
case the t must be careful not to run head-on 
prevailing ; all be can do is integrate it into his 
use some parts of it, deflect it, and so on." Second, he must 
himself whether the ideology, such as it is, can be used for 

; whether it has psychologically predisposed an 


AHERN 


gardless of its content. He can become an ardent protagonist dí | They evoke past actions and aspirations. To be sure, if a formula 
san without believing in the laast in ls йош doctrine. Siné |. to be able to stimulata, it ment commend to ete es 
larly, a Communist propagandist can disseminate a nationalist | tioned reflexes that were forged gradually in the course меу 
or a democratic ideology because it is useful, effective, and proft- | by adherence to an ideology. The propagandist limits 

able, and because he finds it already formed and part of publie | to what is already present. From there on he can use any ideo- 
opinion, even if he himself is anti-nationalist and an content at all, no matter where or when. Differences in 
The fact that he reinforces a democratic belief in the public | application to his- 
of no. опе now knows that such beliefs are no obstacle | torical, and economic criteria, to insure the best utilization of 
to the establishment of a dictatorship. By utilizing the democratic | ideology in the realm of action. 1 have said that ideology is a 
ideology that Communism Communist party obtains | complex system of evoking one aspect while leaving out 
the consent of the masses to its action, which then puts the Com | another; the propagandist's ability will consist precisely in make 


the transition from democratic beliefs to а new form of demo: | Оп the other hand, the propagandist can proceed by transform- 
racy. ing ideology into myth. Some геі) 
Public opinion is so uncertain and unclear as to the content of | springboard for the creation of myths by 
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who exposed the practice of torture during that war) 
him only verbally and when they could afford to; once they were 
in combat, plunged into action, such "ideas" were toa 
secondary level, and the F.L.N. and 

on both sides, accused the enemy of torture 
Из own actions—took over again. The same is true for 
ideology, which no longer inspires action: Christians 
in а psycho-sociological mechanism that conditions 
tain practices, despite their attachment to 
ideas 
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to other ideologies being used 
Moreover, in this relat 


зз the idealists who relate to past situations 
believe. Through action one learns to believe in “some 
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, and accepted is what 
lgated. It is ideology, which 


popular and sentimental derivation of doctrine. One 
сап no longer establish anything at all 

social groups; one can no longer hope to 
solid point of support for redressing man or society. Ideology has 
become part of the system of propaganda and depends on it? 


2. Effects on the Structure of Public Opinion 


1 shall not examine the entire problem of the relationship be- 
However, the effects of propa- 
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Modification of the Constituent Elements of Public Opinion’ 
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oc dolo ы Ыйы атаа ріс 
becomes. 


Without. 
ise 


number of , and have carried them into the street and 
hammered them into the brain of the little man."* 
Answers to are clear-cut, white and black; under 


individual psychology; it is the individual in relation to others 
who has prejudices, and their crystallization leads to a transforma- 
tion of the structure of public opinion. Of course, prejudices arse 
spontaneously; but propaganda uses them for the formation of 
public opinion, which in tum becomes simplified, unreal, righ, 
and infantile. Public opinion shaped by propaganda loses all 
authenticity. 

‘A final propaganda effect we want to trace in this connection 
{s the separation very judiciously demonstrated by Stoetzel be 
tween individual and public opinion: 

“The distinction between stereotyped opinions and profound 
attitudes leads us back to the distinction between public and 


private opinion. Stereotypes are the cat of public opinios. 
Profound attitudes, on the other hand, exist where people live 
by the laws of private opinions.” 


Between the two there is a natural difference, and the two 
types of opinion can co-exist without interchange or mutual 
influence. 

“We are thus thinking in two ways: as members of a social 
body and as individuals. In the former case one may say that 
ge wed Go des Nanas (Bein: Juke wd Dee 
заз)" 


sonally And 
Opinion becomes massive and expresses itself in a “normal” 
curve, the more individual opinions become fragmented. On the 


collective themselves 
Sees ety re al ah 


modifying opinions than at leading people into action. 
Tis 6 йу ts шн string di: vin doter- 
veces in public opinion, it transforms the into an acting 
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be examined later); but what matters is that the crowd pass from 
the state of being mere spectators filled with opinions to the 


itself into private, non-collective attitudes. Only very rarely does 
opinion by itself lead to action. The great feat of propaganda is 
to cause the progression from thought to action artificially. 
Jt has often been sald that propaganda doe not creat at 
tudes but merely uses them. Taking the term in the specific sense 
of social psychology, 1 must agree; but the fact is not so 
It is evident that propaganda Itself does not modify а 
But when propaganda leads to action, it modifies, frst of all, the 
response that would otherwise be a direct result of the funda- 
mental attitude: the individual expressing his attitude would not 
he does act. One 


the individual, undoubtedly also creates attitudes that determine 
farther 
How does this progression from opinion to action through the 
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"Attitudes affect external behavior if their force is 
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" creates a strong integration of the group, and 
at the same time activates the preoccupations of that group. The 
mass media provoke an intense participation in the Ше of 
ир kd и «йәй» ctv, they provido a rng Song 
of . In our society, the individual communicates 
the group only through the mass media of information. The in- 


inc BF рне sl radio ока booting bor avs f 
moment, But this goes much further when the media are pur 
posely used for propaganda. Stoetzel has aptly said that 

propaganda immediately appear to have the 
nificance of actuality.” It is an actuality made а 
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ity feels concerned to the highest degree. What 
It is precisely the world in which the group itself 
are in doubt, and in which the group has the possibility of 
When propaganda integrates а an 
necessarily to act in that . The 
remain passive and be content merely to have an 
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2. The other aspect of the progression to action is 
power that propaganda gives to opinion. This opinion 
longer а belief at times unsure well spreading slowly 
word of mouth, and difficult for opinion surveys to 
is projected outside itself, meets {гч 
жтееп and the airwaves invested 
nificence. Such opinion leams to believe in 
that it is “truth” because it has seen itself revealed 
mated on all sides by powerful media. Propaganda 
public opinion in need of self 
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ba 
bythe group leader, we can summarie them as Kimball Үш 


of action. He is at the same time the man who verbalizes 
crystalizes the feelings of the mass. Ultimately, a тй 
to propaganda would not need a leader, but ‘behave as 
though it had one. This substitution helps explain the real diminu- 
tion of the role of local leaders and the abstract character of a 
‘ational leader. Even in a leadership or Führerprinzip system, 
the chief is never more than a reflection: he is not the real leader 
of the group. The Gauleiter, like а Peoples Commissar, is only 
а surrogate, an administrator. These are not group chiefs. The 
"Social Paychology (New York: F. S. Crofts; 1947), Ch. 10. 


sociologically 
substitutes for the true leader by propaganda and exists through 
it. Whence comes the possibility of having a chief present when 


The leader is the one who leads his group to action. This is 
the second element of the progression from opinion to direct 


the groups that make it and the groups that are subjected to it 
Often, the two elements are closely related. This study will e 
amine three examples: political parties, the world of labor, and 
the churches, 


The Partitioning of Groupe 
АШ propaganda has to set of its group from all the other 
gre Here ve ы ары. d alas Care ts on 
‘communication media (press, radio), which, far from 
uniting people and bringing them closer together, divide them 
all the more. 
When I talked about public opinion, I stressed that everybody 
is susceptible to the propaganda of his group. He listens to È 
and convinces himself of it. He is satistied with it. But those 
who belong to another milieu ignore it. According to an LF.O? 
survey (No. 1, 1954), everybody is satisfied with his own props 
ganda. Similarly, Lazarsfeld,* in his survey of radio broadcasts, 
A" The Elfects of Radio on Public Opinion,” in Print, Radio ond Film in е De 
 mocracy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press; 1942). 


an exchange of reason, arg points of view. 
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whose words can no longer be understood. Thus, we see before 
ош eyes how a world of closed minds establishes itself, a world 
in which everybody talks to himself, everybody constantly re- 
views his own certainty about himself and the wrongs done him 
by the Others—a world in which nobody listens to anybody 
else, everybody talks, and nobody listens. And the more one talks, 
the ‘more one isolates oneself, because the more one accuses 
others and justifies oneself. 

‘One must not think, incidentally, that such partitioning is in 
conflict with the formation of public opinion. Although propa- 
ganda partitions society, it affects opinion and transcends the 
groups in which it operates. In the first place, it maintains its 
effectiveness toward the mass of undecided who do not yet belong 
to а group. Then, too, it is possible to affect those who belong 
to a group of a different sort: for example, Communist propa- 
ganda that will not affect militant Socialists might affect Protes- 
tants; American propaganda that will not affect a Frenchman 
їп his capacity as а Frenchman might influence him with regard 
to capitalism or the liberal system. 

This is particularly important because there is a difference 
of level between the groups. For example, a nationalist propa- 
ganda results in building a barrier against other nations; how- 
ever, domestically, it respects the isolation of inferior groups, 
but still affects them by making them join a common collective 
‘movement, This is a process comparable to that occurring in the 
Middle Ages when Christian ideology expanded in the society 
but in no way affected the aristocracy or the religious orders. A 
national propaganda is perfectly effective inside a nation and 
changes public opinion, whereas party propaganda or religious 
propaganda is effective on another having the 
power to modify public opinion on a certain level and to produce 
а sociological partitioning on another. But only a superior group 
can affect other groups. That is why, with respect to the two 
current power blocs—East and West—where neither side is 
superior, propaganda can only have the effect of increasingly 
separating them, 

А well-organized propaganda will work with all these diferent 
elements. This explains the duality of some propagandas, for 
example, in the U.S.S.R.: on one side, in the papers with large 
circulation, or on the radio, one finds only ecstatic praise of the 


Conversely, the violently critical 
technicians in specialized periodicals Bor showing the 

vigilance, its knowledge of detail, its centralized heise Ө 
mand for Communist perfection. It is aimed at the mass of tech- 


will not read a magazine on city-planning, and because one 
Knows thet the publ at argo йй c read y М би beaten 
Fue ed be a E 

gian newspapers, one can, according to necessity, make 
contradictory assertions in any and all of them. 
Obviously, this procedure further increases for 


Effects on Political Parties 


instead of trying to win votes at election time, begins to mobilize 
public opinion in a more permanent fashion? Actually, in the 


in the parties themselves. 
Therefore, we will study instead those parties that make prop- 
aganda, as distinguished from those that do not, and consider 
that their structure derives partially from their need to make 
Propaganda. 
‘A party that makes propaganda must, first of all, have the 


means to express it strongly. It is necessary that the party presents 
itself аз а community in which everybody has a set function, 
and that its members at the bottom be rigorously organized and 
strictly obedient. If one wants to reach public opinion constantly, 
‘one must proceed with the help of sections and cells; the system 
of committees, which express themselves weakly, leads only to 
sporadic and fragmentary action. 

Tn addition, propaganda demands vertical liaison among the 
party's organizations. This vertical liaison permits both homo 
geneity of propaganda and speed of application; and we have 
seen that speed of action or reaction is essential to propaganda. 
Conversely, in view of the effect of propaganda in creating 
isolated social and local groups, any horizontal liaison inside the 
party would be disastrous. Those at the base of the party would 
not understand why one propaganda is made in one place, 
another elsewhere. On the contrary, the partitioning by prope. 
ganda must correspond to a partitioning within the party, and 
the only liaison system must be vertical. 

More important still is a system of executive cadres. This pro 
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to the relative effects on the interplay of parties 
in the national fabric, the decisive element is the high cost of 
propaganda. Propaganda is becoming more and more expensive, 
partly because of the volume needed, partly because of the instru- 
Sal Sianeli erii e peg ere 

1 propaganda (posters, newpapers) and go to the govem- 
ment or the more expensive madia (radio, TV). Such is the 
сазе in France. Under such circumstances, there is a state of 
equilibrium, but a precarious one. The situation is, in effect, un- 
stable; if one party resorts to propaganda, the whole edifice 
tumbles, 


Our first such hypothesis: A single party takes big propaganda. 
action while the others cannot regroup ог put into operation the 
necessary big apparatus because they lack money, people, or- 
‘ganization. From then on, we see such a party rise like а rocket, 
as Hitler's party did in Germany in 1932, or the Communist 
parties in France and Italy in 1945. This is clearly a menace to 
democracy; we are face to face with an overwhelmingly strong 
party that will capture the government. This party continues to 


incapable of regaining the mass of those 75 percent (more or 
less) undecided, are increasingly unable to ше big propaganda 
Such а development may, of course, be changed by external 
influences: this happened when the progress of the Communist 
partes in France and Italy came to an end after 1948 with а 
«фра ч dek юрар чый: wee by so тей 


the disposal of the party to oppose some totalitarian propaganda. 
This was the case in Belgium in connection with Rexist counter- 


ism : A party or а bloc of parties almost м 
powerful as the would-be runaway party starts big 


have, for financial reasons, a democracy reduced 
beer inconceivable that в larger suber oí parian 
ae means to make such propaganda. This 
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‘and the party without that mandate. The party with the majority 
mandate, нагу мам atin se sedis 

in parliament, is normally the one that has been created by propa- 
‘ganda, 's principal trumps then slip out of the hands 
of the other parties. All the latter can do then is to make dema- 
gogic propaganda, (е, a false propaganda that is purely artificial, 
‘considering what we have said about the relationship between 
RENS Rad city (18 olor words; da party ont of pore 
‘must pick an artificial issue.) 

Та that case we find ourselves faced with two completely 
contradictory propagandas. On one side is a 
ful in media and techniques, but limited in its 
of expression, a propaganda strictly integrated into a given social 
group, conformist and statist. On the other is a propaganda weak. 
їп regard to media and techniques, but excessive in its ends and 
‘expressions, a propaganda aimed against the existing order, against 
the State, against prevailing group st 

But one must never forget that the party with the majority 
mandate, which adjusts its propaganda to that mandate and even 
‘uses the mandate as a propaganda aim, is nevertheless also the 
creation of propaganda, which hands it that mandate in a given 
setting and for a long period of time. 

Finally, a last word on the financial problems and their im- 
plications: it is improbable that contributions alone would enable 
a pty to pay for the increasingly expensive propaganda medi 

parties are therefore forced to look for aid either to capitalist 
—and thus indenture themselves to a financial oligarchy—or to 
ent (national or foreign). In the second case, the State 

comes close to appropriating the instruments. The State then lends 
them to those who ask for them, which is very democratic, and 
thus permits secondary parties to live; but this leads to an ur- 
stable situation, as I said earlier, and the State is then increasingly 
forced to exercise censorship over what is being said by means of 
these instruments. This censorship will be increasingly rigorous as 
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suppress all parties and live by itself: 
a в меру пне беен ви | 
‘ace pue орка kas boca aerd a û to political 


it cannot have reality or efficiency except the media of the 
State party. It is impossible to that а modern State could 

‘acceptance without through establish- 
ing contact between those who and pull ола, The 
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the party no longer political function, 
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Effects on the World of Labor 


nological development, used in the begia 
seg repli пай d пат ead cop 
that the worker's condition was the fruit of capitalism. 


‘one aspect of the problem. Once Socialism has taken the means 
of production out of private hands, juridically speaking, the work 
ing class, abstractly speaking, is no longer the proletariat; but it 
remains in the grip of the same concrete problems. 
‘Undoubtedly the problem of poverty can be solved. But nothing 
indicates that it can be more easily solved under Socialism rhan 
under capitalism. Few workers (except farmers) in the United 
States live in poverty. But one cannot say that the labor probleat 


has been solved even there. 
‘If we look at the situation of labor in Socialist countries we see 


culture, ignorance 
life, and so on. But we also see that the problem of profits has not 


been solved, and that the worker still is not properly paid. The 


Propaganda frre 
йу diference a that the profit is made by the State and not by 


In addition we see that in Socialist countries most social 
Iain боор a advance a ш эрини oca B e AA 
of view of security, family allocations, vacations, and all sorts of 
financial rewards, has with regard to unionism, the 
right to strike, and work discipline. We see, finally, that the worker 
in по way participates fundamentally in the life of bis factory. 
In Socialist countries, the works council may make 
ошу with regard to secondary questions; with regard to 
questions, it merely ratifies the decisions of а Five Year Plan. 

Furthermore, collective ownership of the means of production 
is pure fiction. The workers own nothing, and are, with 
to the machines, in the same situation as workers under 
Whether it be the State or the entire collective (which must 
necessarily be represented by some organization), the 


Except in rare cases, the working class has 
the regimes in Communist counties, It ш тё longer a е 
шов, but is гешу in accord with the regimen, 
concrete situation seems to there no longer is 
“тей. The worker put their beat ш ther werk, abanda 
Sie rok ng va me а тагы 
= , no matter how much the anti-Communists 
Something undoubtedly has changed with regard 
шө io Conmmenist mt Er tho ка a 
integrated by force. What bas changed, first of all, is the social 
imate. The worker is no longer excluded from society. The feel- 
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property is only a symbol of that exclusion, 


Socialism, he experiences а 


‘The changes that have taken place in labor's situation 
of a 
eta da ei 


Itis his hope that the coming world will 


bea 
precisely, a world in which the worker — 
place. It is also his conviction and hope that every 
every day of work put in by him bas a purpose: 
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the worker is not included in 
society; whereas in capitalist countries work 


duce а wage and profits only the capi 
actual changes, but only those 


duce бе proletariat. But Socii soit 
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to the extent that the problem 


of labor must improve. I have constantly stressed the link between. 
propaganda and true reforms. But that does not suffice in the least 
On the contrary the improvement of material conditions of the 
worker can become a springboard for better revolutionary agita- 
tion, as history shows. A certain development of technical edu- 
cation and information is needed: the more the worker becomes а 
technician, the more he becomes a conformist. At the same 
time, if he is provided with a broader base of information, he will 
become more susceptible to propaganda, according to the mech- 
anism analyzed earlier. 

Finally, some unity of psychological action is needed. As long 
as the worker is enclosed in such organizations as parties or 
unions, which subject him to a propaganda opposed to his inte- 
gration in the society, the partitioning, which we discussed earlier, 
takes place. One of the most important factors in this connection 
is that in Socialist countries the unions have become organizations 
in harmony with the society and make the same propaganda. 
‘The same holds true in the United States; the unions, though 
they defend their members, are also organs of the society and 
їп no way question the American Way of Life. Consequently, 
the propaganda made by the unions is important for the integra 
tion of the workers. But such propaganda, by itself, transforms 
the unions, 

Like the political parties, the unions have felt the need to make 
propaganda. One may say that, on the one hand, most of the 
propaganda effects already studied with regard to political parties 
also obtain for unions. But there are other, particular effects 
here, which derive from the fact that unions are by nature organs 
of combat, of defense, which represent more or less—but ur- 
deniably—foreign elements in a society. Whether the society 
is capitalist or not, a union has its own battle to fight; this & 
inherent in the structure and rationale of unions. 

But from the moment that the union wants to engage in prope 
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ОҒ course, union propaganda has а character of its 
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constraining nature." 
‘When the union hits upon a successful propagan 
public opinion. It wins this opinion over to the cause of labor, 
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moves become less and less spontaneous; a gap opens between its 
members and its general staff. That is the fist result of alerting 
public opinion through 

The second result derives from the fact that sooner or later 


ive-not" organization, to present itself аз a constituent 
‘member of society, to play the social game. This is true integration 


into soda, ай as a rent the union le no longer in opposition 
, from 


and supporters, Here we nd again the conforming eet hat 
have already analyzed, and which derives from propaganda. 


Effects on the Churches 
Obviously, church members are caught in the net of propa- 


tain gap has always existed between “ideals” and “action.” But 

today Jas become total, general, and deliberate. This 
its systematic widening, is 

r eea 


absolutely cannot see what they might do that would be effective 
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The only answer one can give to these timid souls is that such 
restraint would lead to а total lack of effectiveness. [а church. 
‘wants to use propaganda in order to be effective, just as all the 


H the church it, two consequences follow. 

E DET 
Christianity. We have already seen the effect of propaganda on 
ideology. In fact, what happens as soon as the church avails itself 
of propaganda is a reduction of Christianity to the level of al 
other ideologies or secular religions. 

This cal cep reina throughout history. Every time 
* church tried to act through the propaganda devices accepted 
ап epoch, the truth and authenticity of Christianity were 
This happened in the fourth, ninth, and seventeenth centuria 

this does not mean that no more Christians were left 
renit). 
such moments (when acting through propaganda), Chris 
tianity ceases to be an overwhelming power and spiritual adveo- 
ture and becomes institutionalized in all its expressions and 
‘compromised in all its actions. It serves everybody as an ideology 


j 


itself in two ways: It says, frst of all, that it puts 
media in the service of Jesus Christ. But if one 
moment, one realizes that this means 


and ends, cannot be put in the service of Jesus Christ. 
their own rules, and this cannot be changed in the slightest, 
by the content of their transmissions or 
despite what simplistic 

In fact, a statement by the church that it is placing the 
at the service of Christ, is not a logical or ethical explanation, but a 
pious formula without content. 


that confidence in anything other than 
here it is enough to ask oneself: if one 
these instruments and really does not put one's confidence in 


of some limited use of press or radio to transmit a Mass or 
service. 
At the end of this brief analysis conclude that propa- 


we can 
Zanda із one of the most powerful factors of de-Cheistianization 
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the consciousness of the masses, through the reduction of Chris- 
tianity to the level of an ideology, through the never-ending 
temptation held out to the church—all this is the creation of a 
mental universe foreign to Christianity. And this de-Christianiza- 
tion through the effects of one instrament—propaganda—is much 
greater than through all the anti-Christian doctrines. 


4. Propaganda and Democracy 


Democracy's Need of Propaganda 

On one fact there can be no debate: the need of democracy, 
in its present situation, to "make propaganda." We must 
understand, besides, that private propaganda, even more thao 
governmental. propaganda, is importantly linked to democracy. 
Historically, from the moment a democratic regime establishes 
itself, propaganda establishes itself alongside it under various 
forms. This is inevitable, as democracy depends on public opinion 
апа competition between political parties. In order to come to 
power, parties make propag to gain voters. 

Let us remember that пес отра ЕЕ. 
development of the democracies has provoked the use of prope 
ganda, and that this is precisely one of the arguments of defense 
of the democratic State—that it appeals to the people, who are 
mobilized by propaganda; that it defends itself against private 
interests or anti-democratic parties. It is a remarkable fact worthy 
of attention that modern propaganda should have begun in the 
democratic States. During World War I we saw the combined 
use of the mass media for the frst time; the application of publicity 
‘and advertising methods to political affair, the search for the 


succes for the 

State is denied the right to make propaganda, such propaganda appears in the fors 

af Fale elton at the реше othe Sate, ава al the more 
"camouflage 


that inside a democracy is normal and indispensable, 
even intrinsic ín the regi, ak Gers er ue or mite pamper 


gandas at work, nothing seems to make propaganda 
I external elation pod 


the situation is 
Тыге бе denen Seta Wl unt pei И О 
пег of its entire public opinion, and the democratic nation will 


Permanent state of war. But, whereas it is easy to show 
Permanent wars aki thomas eo ste EE 


tion зы Cold War, which is essentially psychological. 
Another circumstance imprisons democracy {в Бе of 
Propaganda: the persistence of some traits of the йай) 
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ideology. The conviction of the invincible force of truth is tied 
to the notion of and is а part of this . Democra- 
cles have been fed on the notion that truth may be hidden for 


A le bot wil triumph in би end, dut th ы tul cama 
an explosive force, а power of fermentation that will necessarily 
lead to the end of lies and the ‘apparition of the true 
This truth was the implicit core of the tie doctrine. 
е es ae ee ee 
‘an ideological t ended by making because it ir 
E say nime erg Qa edi c, Io 
жаз at the same time (and still is) the exact opposite of, the 
‘current Marxist attitude that history is truth. Proof through history 
is nowadays regarded as the proof. He in whose favor history 
decides, was right. But what is “to be right” when one speaks 
of history? It is to win, to survive, (е, to be the strongest. This 
‘would mean that the strongest and most efficient, nowadays, is the 
possessor of the truth. Truth thus has no content of its own, 
but exists only as history produces it; truth receives reality through 


history. 

One can easily see the relationship between the two attitudes 
and how one can pass easily from one to the other: for if truth 
possesses an invincible power that makes it triumph through 
itself alone, it becomes logical—by a simple but dangerous step 
—that triumph is truth. But—and this is frightening—the conse 
quences of the two attitudes are radically different. 

То think that democracy must triumph because it is the truth 
leads man to be democratic and to believe that when the demo- 
cratic regime is opposed to regimes of oppression, its superiority 
will be clear at frst sight to the infallible judgment of man and 
history. The choice is thus certain. What amazement is displayed 
again and again by democrats, particularly Anglo-Saxon demo 
стаі, when they see that a man selects something else, and that 
history is indecisive. In such cases they decide to use information. 
"Because democratic reality was not known, people have made s 
bad choice,” they say, and even there we find the same conviction 
of the power of truth. But it is not borne out by facts. We wil 
not establish a general law here, to be sure, but we will say that 
it is not a general law that truth triumphs automatically, though 
it may in certain periods of history or with respect to certais 
verities. We cannot generalize here at ай. History shows that plais 


by propaganda. Propaganda, in fact, creates truth in the sense that 


i crates in men subject to propaganda all the signs and indica- 


so, considering the 
cratic nations will lose the war conducted in this area. 


Democratic Propaganda 


ganda becomes democratic.” This thought is not often er- 


propag 
pressed quite so simply and aggressively, but it is an implicit 
Exon Gund ш той Amer wikan. Nobiog can Ui 


propaganda in a democratic regime. 
Tt is argued that the first condition would be met by the absence. 
of a monopoly (in a democracy) of the means of propaganda, sad 
by the free interplay of various True, compared 
with the State monopoly and the unity of propaganda in totali- 
tarian States, one finds a great diversity of press and radio in 
democratic countries. But this fact must not be stressed too much: 
although there is no State or legal monopoly, there is, neverthe- 
less, indeed a private monopoly. Even where there are тапу 
concentration as a result of "newspaper 


newspaper 
chains" is well established, and the tion of news agen- 


cles, of distribution and so on, is well known. In the field of radio | 


ог of motion pictures the same situation prevails: obviously not 
everybody can own propaganda media. In the United States, most 


partici- 
pant in this battle for the free expression of ideas: he is the stake. 
What matters for him is which voice he will be permitted to hear 
and which words will have the power to obsess Мт... 


It is in the light of this perfect analysis that one must ask 
‘oneself what freedom of expression still means in а democracy. 
But even if the State held all the instruments of 
(and this becomes increasingly probable for political, economic, 
апд financial reasons—particularly so far as TV? is concerned), 
what characterizes democracy is that it permits the expression 
of different propagandas. This is true. But it is impossible to | 
it the of all opinion. Immoral and aberrant 
opinions are justifiably subject to censorship. Purely personal 
ions and, even more, certain political tendencies аге neces | 
sarily excluded. "No freedom for the enemies of freedom" is 
the watchword then. Thus the democracies create for themselves 
а problem of limitation and degree. Who then will exclude cer- 
tain propaganda instruments? For the Fascist, the Communists 
‘are the enemies of truth. For the Communists, the enemies of 
freedom are the bourgeois, the Fascists, the cosmopolitans. And 
for the democracy? Obviously all enemies of democracy. 

Matters are even more serious. In time of war, everybody agrees 
that news must be limited and controlled, and that all | 
not in the national interest must be prohibited. From that fact 

а unified propaganda. The problem that now arises is 
this: We have talked of the Cold War. But it seems that the | 
democracies have not yet learned that the Cold War is no longer 
‘an exceptional state, a state analogous to hot war (which i | 
transitory), but is — permanent and endemic state. | 
‘There are many reasons for that. I will name only one: propa- | 
ganda itself. 
Propaganda directed to territories outside one's borders is а 
weapon of war. This does not depend on the will of those who 
ше itor on a doctrine, but is» result of the medium ind. | 


эһ France, (Trane) 


Here democracies are caught in a vicious cir 
see unable to escape 3 ме 
other principal aspect of democratic » 
it is subject to certain va —— 
Нуру 


served in American propag it is undeniable that American. 
information and propaganda are truthful. But бы} биш em mm 
to me characteristic of . The formula with which 
Americans explain their attitude is: "The truth pays.” That is, 

la based on truth is more effective than any other 
Besides, Hitler's famous statement on the lie is not a typical trait 
of propaganda. There is an unmistakable evolution here: les 
and fasfications are used less and less. We have already said that 


‘The use of precise facts is lindreastogiy наа, 
Conver the use paces and cra ^ 
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such propaganda is not total, does not seek to envelop all of 
human life, to control every form of behavior, to attach itself 
ultimately to one's person. A third trait of democratic propa- 
ganda is that it looks at both sides of the coin. The democratic 
attitude is tly close to that of а university: there is no 
absolute truth, and itis acknowledged that the opponent has some 


democratic. 
he bas the vague feeling that he is engaged in something illegi- 
mate. Thus, for the propagandist in а democracy to throw him- 
self fully into his task it is necessary that he believe—te., that he 
formulate his own convictions when he makes propaganda. 
Lasswell has named still another difference between democratic 
snd totalitarian propaganda, pertaining othe ekalows of props 
‘ganda itself, and distinguishing between “contrasted incitement” 
and "positive incitement.” The first consists of a stimulus ua- 


in the masses an effect in which those in power do not 
This according to Laswell 1s the customary method of despotism, 
Conversely, the positive incitement, sym the extended 
brotherly hand, is a stimulus that springs from what the power 
that be really feel, in which they want to make the masses 
participate. It is a communal action. This analysis is roughly 
accurate. 


the very penetration that is the ultimate aim of all propaganda: 
that of provoking action without prior thought. By respecting 
nuances, he neglects the major law of : every assertion 
тше be trenchant and total То the extent that he тета part 
he fails to use the mystique. But that mystique is indispensable 


the government 
mass, that same schism 1 have described in the book The р бе 
logical Society, and that is provoked by all the techniques, whose 
Practitioners constitute а sort of aristocracy of technicians and 
who modify the structures of the State. 
ing to Lasswells anal 

wal ncn ems euis pela bed on ce 
it expresses an aristocracy. But the famous "massive 
corresponds to that, is that. Ultimately, even if one tries (o 
maintain confidence and communion be the government 
and the governed, all propaganda ends up as a means by which 
the aging! powers manipulate the masses. 

true propagandist must be as cold, lucid, and rigorous 
a surgeon. There are subjects and objects А =e ie 


depending on circumstances. In 
any event, prope- 


here that our propaganda is 


States. This means that ours 
Qe challenge we face, it is 

must therefore abandon the traits that fre characteristic of 
Socracy but paralyzing for propaganda: the combination of 


outclassed by 
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«йесйуе propaganda and respect for the individual seems im. 


Pilar ia lot clement, which 1 shall mention bra бора 
Driencourt has demonstrated that propaganda is 


H 
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| 
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takes that route, опе cannot stop halfway: one must use al 
instruments and all methods that make 
One must expect—and over the past dozen years 


Ru ee Б an sion vll эз gio oe oem 
tic character. 

‘We must now examine the effects that the making of prope 

has on democracy. To measure that, we must distinguish 

external and domestic propaganda. We must not reti 

the illusion that propaganda is merely a neutral instrument that 

опе сап use without being affected. It is comparable to radium 
and what happens to the radiologists is well known. 


Effects of International Propaganda 
In the domain of external politics and the propaganda that i 
directed toward the outside, there is practically no more private 
propaganda or any diversity of propagandas. Even parties і» | 
dentured to а forei t, and thus making propagande 
own national government, direct the 


of propaganda (directed to the outside) take, and what re 
has it on a democracy that conducts it? Can it be фи 

{t really exists in the domain of information? 
We have abundant proof nowadays that straight information 
addressed to a foreign country is entirely useless* Where the 
[на û io отео national antipathies (which exist eves | 


friendly nations), allegiance to a different 
түп сист нр gendre wud eti Boy 6] 


La Propagande, nouvelle force peütique (Paris: A. Colin: 1650) 
Welt tiling bare pearly d propaganda deni te Commit же 
ee 
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that was democratic. We cannot analyze here at length the i 
uence of the myth on the abolition of democracy during 1799-5 
Lot us merely say that democracy cannot be an object of faith, 
of belief: it is expression of opinions. There is a fundamental 
difference between regimes based on opinion and regimes based 


оп belief. 

То make а myth of democracy is to present the opposite of 
democracy. One must clearly realize that the use of ancient myths 
and the creation of new ones is a regression toward primitive 
mentality, regardless of material progress. The evocation of myst- 
eal feelings is а rejection of democratic feelings. Considerable 
problems arise in the United States because of such diverse myths 
às, for example, the Ku Klux Klan, the American Legion, or Father 
Divine. These are anti-democratic, but they are localized, only 

and private. The matter becomes infinitely more serious 


partial, 
‘when the myth becomes public, generalized, and official, when | 


what is an anti-mystique becomes a mystique, 

Of course, we have said that such democratic propaganda в 
created for external use. People already subjected to totalitarian 
propaganda can be reached only by the myth, and even that 
does not change their behavior or mentality; it simply enters into 


prope 
Карале mee 


‘thought; and that, proceding from there, the people that we 


subject to our propaganda are not those 
become democratic but whom we want to defeat. If we actually 


work on such a nation with the help of Ње myth, we confirm й 
in а state of mind, in а behavior, and in a concept of life thst 


democracy an abstraction; for if we think that to 
ies in the mold of propaganda оодо o change е natae 
of propaganda, we make a mere or idea of democracy. 
Propaganda, whatever its content, to create & 

psychology and a determined ere 
be differences, but illusory. To say, for example, that 
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,, sets a limit to the degree to 
democratic government 


246) 
but also follow it. This, incidentally 
which propaganda can lie; 


But one must qualify this im two ways: on the one 
hand a democratic nation is itself more or less in the grip of propa- 
pads and gos along with the nli nage of its goverment 

of national pride; on the other, even authoritarian gov- 


From there on, the myth created for external use becomes | 


known at home and has repercussions there; even if one does 

not try to influence people by making propaganda abroad, they 

paki M = dpa вао ap ا‎ 
ation ш) its government for 

ше must be art repercussions will lead primarily to 

the establishment of unanimity. 

This is а primary and very simple consequence. A myth (an 
image evoking belief) can stand no dilution, no half-measures, no 
contradictions. One believes it or does not. The democratic myth 
must display this same form, incisive and coherent; it is of the 
same nature as other myths. In order for the myth to be effective 
abroad, it must not be contradicted at home. No other voice must 
arise at home that would reach the foreign propaganda target 
and destroy the myth 

Can anyone believe that it was possible to make effective 
propaganda, for example, toward Algeria, when it was imme- 
diately contradicted at home? How could the Algeri any 
other foreigners—take seriously a promise made by General de 
Gaulle in the name of France when the press immediately de- 
clared that one part of France was in disagreement with it?” 

This will lead to the elimination of any opposition that would 
show that the people are not unanimously behind the democracy 
embodied by the government. Such opposition can completely de- 
stroy all effectiveness of democratic propaganda. Besides, such 
propaganda is made by a government supported by a majority. 
‘The minority, though also democratic, will tend to be against 


{This noo-coberence, eading to the inefectuality of the myth, was the саше 
among many obere of years of unsuccessful negotiations. 


abroad is identical with its at 
eere o 

believed at home. (The United States understood this perfectly. 
between 1942 and 1945.) And the more the myth will to 
be the expression of belief of the entire nation, the mom Gesn 


i 


whose 
human beings. And propaganda must show them to him as such. 
It must create these personalities. To be sure, the object at this 
level is not idolatry, but idolatry cannot fail to if the 
propaganda is done well. Whether such idolatry 


248) 


‘obvious examples. And even more, Khrushchev, who, after having 
denounced the cult of personality, slipped into the same role, 
differently, but with the same ease and obeying the same neces- 
sity. The nation's unanimity is necessary. This unanimity is em- 


Propagat 
been claimed that this unanimity indicates the transition from 
an old form of democracy to а new one: “massive and progressive 
democracy.” In other words, a democracy of allegiance; a system 
їп which all will share the same conviction. This would not be 


would 

itself 

pe wend, cm the olor hand, bo seo 
rites iturgies. It on a 


democracy. 
It is true that only such a unanimous and unitary 
luce that can be effectively carried 
. But we must ask ourselves whether such a 
democratic, What is this democracy that no longer 
minorities and opposition? As long as democracy is merely 
interplay of parties, there can be opposition; but when we 
of a massive democracy, with grandiose ceremonies in 

the people te at the prompting of the State, that 
fi cfc camel Мын б» Seema cud би бык, 
апд indicates further that anyone who does not is not 
but excludes himself from the national com- 
itself їп this participation. Tt is а truly er- 
structure, because 


i 
ШЕЦ 


munity expressing 
traordinary transformation of the democratic 


“Т enthusiasm end exaltation of а people who cling to а уй, 
драча саир 


monies and efforts at unanimity. But was that still 
Are there not also changes in the mores of the United States when 
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democracy were only a form of political organization, there would 
be no problem; propaganda could adjust to it. This is the in- 
stitutional is democratic because there i 


respect, a 

propaganda that acts on behavior and feelings and transforms 
them in depth tums man into someone who can no longer support 
democracy because he no longer follows democratic behavior. 

Yet propaganda cannot “create” democratic behavior by the 
promulgation of a myth—which is the only way of making propa- 
ganda on the outside, but which modifies the behavior of the 
people at home, We shall find the same problem in examining 
certain effects of domestic propaganda 


Effects of Internal Propaganda 

1 have tried to show elsewhere that propaganda has also be- 
come a necessity for the internal life of a democracy. Nowadays 
the State is forced to define an official truth. This is a change of 
extreme seriousness. Even when the State is not motivated to do 
this for reasons of action or prestige, it is led to it when fulfilling 
its function of disseminating information. 

We have seen how the growth of information inevitably leads 
to the need for propaganda. This is truer in a democratic system 
than in any other. 

‘The public will accept news if it is arranged in a comprehen- 
sible system, and if it does not speak only to the intelligence but 
to the “heart” This means, precisely, that the public wants 
propa and if the State does not wish to leave it to а 
party, which will then provide explanations for everything (ie. 
the truth), it must itself make propaganda. Thus, the demo- 
cratic State, even if it does not want to, becomes a propagandist 
State because of the need to dispense information. This entails 
а profound constitutional and ideological transformation. It is, 
in effect, a State that must proclaim an official, general, and er 
plicit truth, Те State can then no longer be objective or liberal 
but is forced to bring to the overinformed people a corpus in- 
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only of religious societies. Thus we return by another route to the. 
problem of intolerance and the suppression of minorities* 


put in quarantine and subjected to mental and psychological 
treatment to detoxicate them of Communism. They had to be 
iven an American brainwashing, corresponding to the Chinese 
washing, to make them fit to live once again according to 

the American Way of Life. 

But what is left of a man after that? We understand that democ- 
racy wants to control the mental and psychological state of the 
people who serve it, according to the notion of the Security Risk. 
Public servants cannot be permitted criminal or immoral conduct, 
alcoholism, dope-addiction, or the like; they would be so far 
removed from the virtues a democratic citizen must exhibit that 
this exercise of control and the massive education by propaganda 
for a life congruous with democracy are easy to understand. The 
civic virtues created by the mass media will guarantee the main- 
tenance of democracy. But what remains of liberty? | 

I 


I want to touch upon one other fact: I have tried to show, 
їп my book The Technological Society, that modern technical 
instruments lave their own weight and by themselves change 


аеру of men ae УЬ Ма то somon 
‘sa and a member of an aristocracy of technicians that, 

{elf above the institutions of "outside ita norms. Besides, the 
employment of to сутка, disbelief in aloe 
"aon-subrisson to the law of numbers, doubts on the value of opinions, and cu. 
tem for the propagande and te decl repress, е e how pebi 
‘opinion ‘cannot subject himself to popular jodgmest 
ited democracy. Finally, the propagandist is privy to all State secrets and acts af 


^ Fraly 
tho same meto shape spins: he rely has a postion of fundamento: direction: 
‘Thc ылыш ef tee doce element mate de ppegandet a erc В 
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structures. Here I will ask question: What 
the effect on democracy of the use of TV for M 
e oe e te e dixe direct 
democracy. Congressmen and cabinet become known; 
their faces and utterances come to be recognized; they are 
brought closer to the voter. TV permits political contact to extend 
beyond election campaigns and informs the voters directly on а 
daily basis. More than that, TV could become a means of control 
over public servants: In his TV чин, tha E 
could verify what use his representatives the mandate 
with which he has entrusted ‘experiments com 
ducted in the United States жее Cale 
gess were televised, they were much more dignified, serious, and 
ficient; knowing that they e cone 
men took greater pains to fulfill ом tint Sok 
hope for too much in this little chance that 
governing bodies will accept ту, баана 
fully understand how to use it for their propaganda, and that is 


use for TV propaganda? Democracy 
not well adapted to that. So far, the technical instruments ae 
in accord with democratic activities: democracy speaks, and its 


I believe that speech, in the most sad ленай ри 
is one of the highest expressions of man). The instruments of 
opsgmda, particularly press and radio, are made for words. 
в weak Democracy s not vendi form of Bonet cere 
Triomphe—one of the most 
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Чоп pictures for its 
pl erage а secondary arm. But it seems that TV is destined 
d ¢ principal arm, for t can totally mobllize the tr 
without demanding the slightest efort from him. TV 
Sse ents nie b La uos setting, his private 
; It asks no decision, no a priori participation, no move from 
him (such as going to a meeting). But it holds him completely 
and leaves him no possibility of engaging in other activities 
(whereas radio leaves а good part of the individual unoccupied). 
Moreover, TV has the shock elfect of the picture, which is much 
greater than that of sound. 

But in order to use this remarkable arm, one must have some- 
thing to show. A government oficial giving а speech is not a spee- 
tacle. Democracies have nothing to show that can compare with 
what is available to a dictatorship. If they do not want to be left 
behind in this domain, which would be extremely dangerous, 
they must find propaganda spectacles to televise. But nothing i 
better than massive ceremonies, popular marches—the Hitler 
youth and the Komsomols—or an entire population enthusias- 
tically assembled to build new ships or a new university (as in 
Yugoslavia). The exigencies of TV will lead democracy to engage 
in such hardly democratic demonstrations. 

We are now reaching the most important problem. Earlier, I 
examined the psychological transformations that the individual 
undergoes when subjected to an intense and continuous prope- 
ganda. We have also seen that the existence of two contradictory 
propagandas is no solution at all, as it in no way leads to а 
“democratic” situation: the individual is not independent in the 

‘of two combatants between whom he must choose. 
oe н шың (wo oe ca 
when he decides in favor of the more honest and convinci 
Те look at things this way i childish idealism. The individual i 
seized, manipulated, attacked from every side; the combatants of 
two propaganda systems do not Sight each other, but try to 
capture him. As a result, the individual suffers the most profound 


Propaganda (ass 
у distortions. Man modified in 
citar ae 
уе ере ee 


io cute quem e RON |. An 
of contradictory propagandas is that the individual will escape 
either into passivity or into total and unthinking support of one 
of the two sides. 

It is striking to see how this current, which is the 
parture of totalitarian parties, is beginning to take 
United States. These two different 


тасу, the very quality without which it cannot exist, 

‘The question is not to reject propaganda in the name of free- 
dom of public opinion—which, as we well know, is never 
—or in the name of freedom of individual opinion, 
cad d eveything sod ne DG roi E NIS АШ 
а very profound reality: the possibility of choice and differentia- 
tion, which is tbe fundamental characteristic of the individual in 
the democratic society 

Whatever the doctrine promulgated by propaganda, its psycho- 
sociological results are the same. To be sure, some doctrines are 


doctrine by 

Conversely, what gives propaganda its destructive 

is not the singleness of some doctrine; it is the instru- 
ment of propaganda itself. it acts A 

to whether it promulgates system or а diversity of 
ions, it has profound and de sie E 


What am I saying then? That propaganda can promulgate а 
democratic doctrine? Absolutely. That it can be used by a 
фт elected by majority vote? echt. But this gies 
1% no guarantee that we still are dealing with democracy. With 
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260) 
this annex, 1 will take the word in its ordinary sense, as it is 
generally used by students of propaganda—te., as desired effects 
sought by the propagandist). Can the propagandist change an 
йн or oat ы ты и мы some people try to measure 
( in line with contemporary scientific prejudices, only 
what can be expressed in figures is certain). 


Difficulty of the Subject 
Let us that propaganda sets itself а 
diversity of ре dat iis ten dic t linguch 
them. The propagandist may seek to sustain the morale 
of his troops, to reinforce their courage, to excite them, to get 
them to sacrifice their lives. The existence of other propagandas 
and the difficulty of measurement will combine here to make it 
impossible to know and register the point of departure—4., the 
degree of enthusiasm, and so on, before and after the propaganda 
operation. It must be particularly stressed that, aside from the 


a 
troops already have been propagandized to some extent. We 
cannot find a “zero” point from which to begin, not only because 
none of us has remained immune to propaganda, but also be 
‘cause supporters of a cause have become supporters through 
la. From there on, mere modifications in consequence 


тезә, leer require measuring the diference 
two propagandas, for the enemy also is subjected to positive 
propaganda by his own side. And it is never possible to evaluate 
the effects of two propagandas at the same time. No nation or 
organization can undertake such an analysis at the time of de 
propaganda operation. There can only be retrospective inquiries, 
land we shall see later how insignificant they are. 

"The propagandist can aim at some external, formal, and tempo- 


‘we generally encounter the traditional argument that because two 
or three conflicting propagandas cancel each other out, the voter 
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pela may oak 

х he may to influence 

at inmediate actions, but oniy at changing а anes or orang 

an atmosphere of sympathy or antipathy; he may, finaly, if he 
adit, amply ty to get people o buy 


1f I look made within a large group and find that 
toward ‘action 
[е for enel) Ibe ened 10 oma that it was 
same propaganda campai 
^ microosps, or lus created 


Part of a group of militants, I must conclude that 
Я view propaganda han sccrded and can serve at ba or 
action. If I see that few votes were won and 

decided were not reached by the campaign, I will tend 

regard it as a failure. But the same propaganda may have gal. 

Quel the militant group, reinforod the party, given it a 

ice to experiment with new methois, or led to the solidarity 
certain micro-groups—equally important results. Therefore, 
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given the diversity of effects sought by the propa one 
Ein draw absolutely no conclusions about the effectiveness of 
his propaganda with regard to any of lus objectives. 

Moreover, even if one could isolate one from among the 
many and prove that the propagandist aimed only at that particu- 
lar one (for example, to obtain votes in a referendum), it is 
absolutely impossible to transfer such findings to other domains 
of propaganda, To do so would be to be hasty and to misunder- 
stand basic differences. It has been well recognized, for example, 
that certain advertising methods are ineffective in political 
propaganda. Getting a man to adhere to a political movement 
tnd getting him to buy a car are not the same problem. Nor is it 
the same problem to get people to vote a certain way or to pro- 
‘mote heroism in combat. It has also been clearly demonstrated 
that propaganda directed toward other countries cannot be the 
same as propaganda made at home. The techniques of exercising 

influence will be different, as will the methods of measuring 
effectiveness.’ 

‘Aside from the complexity of the problem itself, the extreme 
возу of defining the facts themselves must also be taken into 
account. Even on the simplest level, most easily translated into 
Agures, one cannot determine with any degree of accuracy how 
many people are being reached by a propaganda campaign. We 
know of the efforts made by some American services after 
1944 to determine how many German soldiers had read American 
leaflets, But the number remained completely uncertain. We also 
know Lasswells effort to determine how many persons were 
reached by Communist propaganda in Chicago: despite his 
use of a very complicated method, the results are completely 
‘unreliable? This also is true for Rossi's figures regarding Com- 

France. But if we do not even know 


practically imposible. 
Harold D. Laswell and Dorothy Blumenstock: World Revolutionary Propaganda 
New York: Alfred А Knopf: 1939), Ch. 13. 


the quantitative effect of es 
quantitative effect because we cannot 
do poroentag of people Ronde at о wa te TOO 
poppe ee pec. 
wh de шш na |. Therefore, we can have no solid 
When we leave this most elemen 
шй, we ена one eter И 
becomes complicated from four points of view: frst of all propa- 
ganda tends to affect people in depth, and not just with respect 
to certain circumscribed actions. How, then, can we measure an 
extre situation, particularly if the fects are latent? 
cond dificulty is the dela 
ten “between the шешн when би r NE at TA 
one when certain effects begin to show, ‘maintains that we 
же here a “period of indetermination.” Obviously, the propa- 
gandist’s task is to reduce this period of indetermination as much 
as possible. But he cannot eliminate it. And the student of 
propaganda effects must take it into account. He must answer 
this question: “At what point can one say that propaganda has 
failed?"—ie,, at what point has opinion emerged from the 
of indetermination to take а direction dicat Бош te tage 
feted by propaganda? This question shard to answer g 
hird problem concerns the “payoff.” Propaganda becomes 
increasing) expensive. Therefore the question inevitably arse, 
е results justify the costs? Are the returns worth the башы? 
Do constantly rising costs produce increased 
the optimal level? These (ее questions акеси the тиш 
cf propaganda efforts demand an answer, b by 
MEE emer , but we are far from 
fourth difficulty derives from the propagandists 
gie eects. Elects must be gaged porary ny 
ganda must be dir usted 
ix be боо}. Bot we se bart ds аа eee 
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on the basis of past effects that some propaganda is failing, that 
means that it as already fold; that the masses, failing (o me 
p sia oe] Mama qur dy Pit tpm dom, recapture 

This happened with Communist in France 
between 1949 and 1952; the masses ceased to obey, and the 
Party's self-criticism came too late. The same holds true for 
the Psychological Action in Algeria; its failure became apparent 

in 1960. 

difficulty of evaluatin; effects is increased. 
co ee alt apap dias ah mque кү) 


being evoked by propaganda. The individual perceives only that 
Propaganda that hi personality lets lm perceive, but his pene 
jr perti stated by pi oplon and by 
propa p 
ceding propaganda action. Propaganda is influenced by Ње prop 


la. But the perception itself is influenced by 
propaganda, public opinion, and the personality of the man who 
perceives it. Such interactions, which make it impossible to isolate 
a single propaganda effect in its pure state, can easily be mult- 


Continuing in the same direction, we must understand that it 
is impossible to dissociate propaganda effects from other factor, 
аз I pointed out in chapter I. We cannot name every factor worl- 
ing upon an individual. It would be wrong even to attempt thi 
for propaganda is not an isolated phenomenon with clearly de 
lineated boundaries; It is completely integrated and immersed t 
а social entity. It is related to the general sociological structure, 
and to try to dissociate it and reduce it to its pure state would be 
to strip it of its true nature. Se 

Let us consider a final difficulty: it is im t 
study propaganda effects exactly where they are made, in the 
society in which they develop. The sociologist or psychologist 
absolutely cannot work in the living, contemporary environment 


of an intense propaganda, because this environment is much toe | 


ов other groups of their bearing witness to the cause: both 
aiready are shaped by earlier propaganda, and the 


really is in its totality, tests are impossible’ 


the 


two means " 
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"The problem itself defies definition. Also, the methods used to 
analyze the effects generally are inadequate. One method has 
been used frequently by American researchers: its object being 
to determine whether some propaganda instrument could 
the opinions or prejudices of a group. Students were divided into 
two or three groups, with one of them designated a control group 
untouched by propaganda. The nature of their opinion on some 
specific question, such as that of race, was then established. Then 
the groups to be influenced were subjected to carefully prepared 
ical manipulations via pamphlets, films, conferences, 
and so on. After the period of propaganda, an evaluation of opin- 
ion changes by ordinary methods was attempted, with the control 
‘group as basis of comparison, The evaluation of opinion took place 
twice—once immediately after the manipulations, once after some 
time, in order to establish the persistence of the modifications. 
These experiments have been described by many American writ- 
ers. Generally, the conclusion has been that such propaganda bad 
very litle effect, that patterns and stereotypes were little changed, 
and that group opinion remained unchanged. Moreover, the slim 
results that were obtained disappeared rapidly. 

Т claim that such results mean nothing because the method is 
totally inadequate. Its shortcomings are numerous. First, the ques 
tion under experimentation is the experimenter's choice—it is not 
а burning, explosive question of immediate concern. I have dem- 
onstrated, however, that propaganda can only work in the face 
of profound immediacy. Second, such propaganda efforts always 
employ very modest means (some pamphlets, one or two films), 
have no real orchestration, and are of short and inadequate dura- 
tion, Evidently, we cannot expect to eradicate a race prejudice 
after a few days or weeks of propaganda, no matter how well 
made. Moreover, such experiments take place in a vacuum, it 
that the individuals subjected to them are cut off from their nor- 
mal milieu. The normal conditions under which propaganda works 
эге in no way reproduced. Such propaganda takes place in no 
sociological context. Then, there is по crowd effect, по psycho- 
logical tension, no interaction of individuals caught in a mass and 
‘exciting each other—the experiment is shared by only a few, i= 
а laboratory atmosphere. These conditions are the very opposite 
of propaganda. There is no participation in a general action, іла 
general line, in party activities. There is no tie to any organiza- 
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soo. There is no call for action, nor any chance ot in 
say—but those are essential elements of y a 
SL dra е 
reproduce the true milieu of real propaganda or its methods. They 
are at best attempts at partial influence, and it is completely use- 
шок conclusions from them shout the eese of ral 
„То о reveals considerable 

рор а ‘ignorance 

On the other hand, attempts at anal lie have 
tera nade Hove he reed м мек d AA ОП 
А whole collection of devices has been used for such research, 
which, however, has been carried out in diffuse and 
fashion. In this way researchers in the United States have analyzed. 
votes by groups, localities, classes; have systematically analyzed. 
the mail received by a newspaper after a particularly significant. 
article; have made surveys in theaters and movie houses in con- 
nection with propaganda flims, particularly war іта In the lat 
named instances, various expressions of approval and disapproval 
vere sentia collected, They bait унш КИЙ Ie EINEN 
noises іп theaters by using special equipment (noise meters, 
applause meters), but this turned out to be a failure because the 
spectators soon realized what was going on and modified their 
reactions. In principle, it is necessary that the analyst be com- 
pletely hidden and neotral. Finally, certain words and the 
nificance attributed to them before and after a 
‘campaign were analyzed. Of course, such analysis must be carried 
ош in extremely diversified milieux and places, The use of “key 
words” is in fact very revealing with respect to unconscious 
absorption of propaganda 

In such surveys the public must be unaware of the research 
being done. However, when the method of “participants” is 
used, the subjects of the experiment know they are under ob- 
servation. The participating observer must live in a given 
which should be localized and as unaware of him as 
and he must be ively assimilated into the group. He 
learns to know it inside out and becomes integrated into it. Ніз 
Primary task is to observe daily events as an anthropologist ob- 
Serves primitive peoples, and these facts bearing on behavior 
allow the researcher to classify successive effects of various forms 
of propaganda. This will yield a complete pattern of individual 


‘These people paid 
ү) дИн thing, за ssi, ойу the Su enm employ S 


Finally, there is a much easier and faster method, such as sur- 
veys by Roper or Gallup. This method can be employed frequently 
and yields reasonably sure, fast results. But it 
education on the part of the public. The 
understand the meaning of these services and lend itself to them, 

usefulness 


genuine 
must not only 


but it must also be without fear. For this reason, the 
of surveys to establish propaganda effects is limited; it cannot 
be used in a totalitarian system because the connection between 
the propaganda-makers and the police is well known in such 
‘and because the public cannot respond properly to the 
questions asked. Similarly, surveys cannot gauge the effects of 
terror propaganda because the public will be intimidated. Finally, 
surveys cannot be used on minorities that feel oppressed: prole- 
tarlans, Negroes, other racial or religious minorities. Nevertheless, 
surveys can evaluate what François Bourricaud calls the elasticity 
of propaganda, which is a sure indication of its effectiveness. 

‘Vast propaganda sectors, therefore, cannot be measured with 
the help of surveys. Moreover, surveys give much better results 
їп connection with “instantaneous” propaganda—Le., during pe- 
rods of intense propaganda (elections) or crisis. They reveal 
much less regarding sociological propaganda, propaganda ргопий- 
gating a myth, or in periods of calm. In fact, surveys must ask 
precise questions, offer limited choices, and refer to some localized 
common experience. 

Surveys are helpless in periods of calm and with regard to 
propaganda's broader aims: at best they can discern certain tend- 
encles or establish whether some word is "more" or "less" on the 
publics mind. But they cannot penetrate the myth whose hold 
on it the public does not recognize. There, psychoanalytic sur- 
veys would be needed, but such research can be conducted only 


оп individuals. 
Even from another point of view, such opinion surveys, designed 
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fraction, or tendency. Because propaganda bas precise objectives, 
it does not concern just anybody. To analyze whether such selec. 
tive propaganda is effective, it would be necessary to analyze 
only the target group or the particular tendency that was to be 
modified. But, generally, it will not be known which sector wil 
be attacked by the propagandist, and when it is known, it will 
be too late. For all these reasons, public opinion survey methods 
are not really adequate to measure the effectiveness of propa- 


‘Analyses of individual cases are being made concerning indi- 
viduals who have been subjected to propaganda. In the wake of 
World War II, American and British. logists and sociolo- 
gists undertook a large job: they made studies of German soldiers 
who surrendered in 1945 in an attempt to determine whether 
‘American propaganda, aimed at persuading them to surrender, 
had been effective (Shils and Janowitz, Dicks, Gurfein and Jano- 
witz on German PWs); studies of German civilians in 1946, to 
determine whether they had been affected by Nazi propaganda 
(Padover); studies of captured elite troops in the United States 
and Canada in 1945 ( Hicks); studies of refugees from the USSR, 
to determine the effects of Soviet propaganda (Inkeles). A series 
of investigations in the American army, undertaken in 1942-3 
to determine whether American soldiers were conscious of “war 
aims” must be included in these research projects. Most of these 
investigations had negative results—ie., they showed that props 
ganda had had no decisive effect. But I feel that all these studies 
suffered from inadequate methods. 

First of all, concerning Germans interrogated by the British and 
‘Americans—what credibility can be accorded to statements by 
men who are prisoners, vanquished, accused, who have gone 
through tremendous ordeals and who are in the presence of their 
masters, their victors, their eventual judges? To think that these 
men spoke the truth simply because they were promised anonym- 
ity or impunity is childish. Precisely because they had lived under 
Nazism, and even more because they had accepted it, they 
could not give the least credence to such guarantees—the Nazi 
regime had used the same stratagems to uncover and eliminate 
its enemies. These pris necessarily lived in а universe of 
‘combat, of lies, of commitment, whereas the researchers placed 


же might even say thatthe more еее eed at 
more 


the prisoners had not been affected by the 
they realy proved that the men were sil ng the ver ef 
On the other hand, how can one believe in the sincerity of 


responses concerning a man's Nazis convictions in Germany after 
1945, when Nazism had been outlawed and Nazis were being 


to 
prisoners, how can one fail to see that for a PW of one or two 
years, no longer subjected to propaganda, his position vitiates 
all conclusions one can possibly draw from such inguiries?* Be- 


cause only 15 percent express Nazi convictions, 10 ex 
press feelings favorable to Чайка, so event ars OE and 
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а specific way according to 
propagandists slogans. But this is less and less true, Ose 
understand that just as there is dissociation between 
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‘ction in the light of doctrine. Conversely, because a man cannot 
dearly express his war aims does not mean he will comport 


cce of thee authors are sware of the shortcomings 
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not an articulate racist," or fail to be a devoted militant because. 
ho cannot formulate the dogma of the class struggle. What mat- 


German soldiers and left them on a private, individualized 
merely because they were much more interested in the fate of 
their families than in anything else seems to me to have little 
relation to reality. When the average militant is captured, is out 
of action and protected аилә propaganda, be wil obviously 
return to his personal problems. This does not mean that he was 
not under the influence of propaganda when he was plunged 
into action. On the contrary—as I have shown, the cessation of 
Propaganda loads tho propagando into "privatim c 

With regard to the inquiries of American soldiers, they suf- 
fered from the same faults. To conclude that there is а contrast 
between war pro ‘and individual opinion because less 


paganda 
than 20 percent can name the officially promulgated war aims, 
less than 10 percent know the basic points of the Atlantic Charter, 


ganda obviously was to obtain the most courageous and 
soldiers, and not necessarily those inspired by а moral ideal. 


Finally, 
in some district or village, evaluates the results by the number 


‘Communist party, after having made 


of petitis, signatures, and so on. But no real sig- 
such research The 


‘The Rave ofthe Mores (New York: Alliance Book Соз 1940). 
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entirely other causes than Social Democratic propaganda 
Vd ейел defeat in Hesse. Nothing oertain emerges from 
such analyses. POS А 
Other attempts at measuring effects are being tried Бу commer 
olal hs in regard to advertising, The object В different, but the 
methods are related. Commercial firms are interested in immedi- 
results in order to learn whether it is advantageous 
ke advertising produces "side" benefits, when they 
should advertise (before or after launching а new product), st 
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counter. 

To sum up this analysis of the inadequacy of the various meth- 

ods designed to evaluate the effectiveness of propaganda, let us 
following observations: 


from the individual's Weltanschauung as a whole, 

b. The reduction of the phenomenon to its simplest state, 
by elimination of ай complexities and subsidiary aspects— 
which may actually be the most 3 

с. Consideration of the external phenomena only, though 
they may be merely extensions of nore importes ШОН 
factors. But quantification must restrict itself to external aspects, 
behavior, visible attitudes, and ю оп. 

be 
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by their methods does not exist. Bot I have tried to show that 
‘such methods are inadequate for the problems studied here, and 
T must add that the results attained and the figures arrived at 
never go beyond what is already obvious and merely common 
sense. To prove with figures, after long statistical inquiries, that 
‘women are more receptive to emotional propaganda than men 
is hardly an astounding revelation. Common sense also tells us 
that man has a certain psychic stability that cannot be altered 
radially by propaganda; pres, charts and ratios ew 
at. 

2. My second observation is that these so-called scientific meth 
ods are extremely partial, All analyses of effectiveness with regard 
to propaganda that I have seen reveal an unconscious bias. To 

‘one example: Most American studies on the relative 
Giectiveness of Nazi and American propaganda conclude that 
Nazi propaganda did not have a profound ейесї on the Germans, 
that Nazi propaganda ín no way whatever reached American 
opinion, but that American propaganda had certain tactical effects 
on German soldiers, inducing them to surrender in 1945. But Goeb- 
bels also had some rather thorough, systematic studies made that 
invalidate the frst two claims. With regard to the third, even the 
‘American specialists themselves are in disagreement (Shils and 
Warburg). 

The из and sociologists who have held that props 


presu 
retain autonomy of will and judgment because without it бее 
tions would mean nothing, elected representatives would repre 
sent nothing, and there could no longer be talk of the sovereignty 
of the people. 

It is completely ble to have such a view of man, bet 
it is а metaphysical view. It is perfectly acceptable that а mas 

and idealist, 


clare that. is not very formidable and make it an ad 
Of faith that man will always come out on top. But people shou 
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easily withstood the impact of such shock- 
ing facts as the Nazi-Soviet Pact, the the Baltic 


tarily efface stereotypes, 
the fact is relegated to the past. It becomes engulfed in explica- 
tions, its obvious significance disappears, and the old stereotype, 
completely unchanged, resumes its place and vigor. For example, 
Sartre's personal evolution lasted from October 1956 to January 
1957. How can one, then, conclude from the existence of stereo- 
that propag la is ineffective’ 
a the car Ж the non-relation between opinion and action 
needs to be considered here once again. For example, in a recent 
struggle over public schools, I found the following: Some of my 
fri tosthed the stereotypes of support for publio schools 
unity of youth, independence of the faculty, intellectual quality, 
and so on. resed their views very clearly—but sent their 
own children to private schools. This is not unusual. But I have 
shown that propaganda is principally interested in shaping action 
and behavior, and with little thought. For this reason, propa- 
ganda's comparative inability to modify stereotypes does not per- 
mit the conclusion that it is ineffective so long as it is able to 
obtain, beyond opinions, irrational acts; nevertheless, I will admit 
this relative inability, The same holds true for my second example: 
pre-existing attitudes. 

The question of attitudes is now considered fundamental. It can 
be defined in different ways: 

Krueger states that an attitude is “a residue of experience that 
conditions and controls activity. А mental organization that pre- 
disposes an individual to a certain type of activity vis-i-vis people 
ог situations з installed." 

Young says that "attitude is a form of unconscious habit that 
expresses profound tendencies in a drive toward action. 

Krech and Crutchfield consider attitude “a durable 
of the emotive, perceptive and cognitive motivations related to 
‘one aspect of the world.” 

These definitions suffice to show that on the basis of such con- 


that point oo, the dividual “selects” this or ihat 
‘hat ашыш, or how the individual escapes al 
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attitude is a personal factor leading to action. Of 
course, man’s personality does not consist of one attitude, but 
da of integrated and interrelated attitudes. The way 
мено а mmt re ape 
pattern of his attitudes. Whether the is a private or 
public event makes no difference; nor does it make any difference 
whether the stimulus is accidental or the result of a plan. Con- 


H 


his pre-existing attitudes and to the degree that 
attitudes lead him to react. Therefore propaganda must 

effect, If it 
ve any effect? Mac- 
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and fighting to the last minute against all evidence and feelings 
E en piede жан 

2. How, on the other hand, can one explain the famous "unde. 
cided” in elections and on all political questions? The undecided 
do not make their decisions in consonance with pre-existing tend- 
sodes et мос о where they те balog pushed by рай 


ganda, 

3. The importance of pre-existing attitudes may be valid in 
peacetime when the crowds are not subjected to psychic tensions 
and social groups are stable. Propaganda must adapt itself to their 
habits in such times. But inside a society in a state of disinte 
gration, with considerable class changes and high nervous tension, 
Fepeguda need aot move t traditional patterns; it can inter- 
fere brutally and carry the decision beyond all accustomed con- 
siderations. 

4. Finally, how can one explain the violent twists and turns of 
propaganda, as, for example, in the case of the Communists or 
the Nazis? Attitudes have not the time to follow suit, and yet, in 
most cases, the people follow. It cannot be said that they do this 
through obedience. In following propaganda, the people believe it. 

Let us add here a thought by Stoetzel. He has evolved a theory 
that a person can have two opinions on the same subject—his 
private opinion, which he keeps carefully to himself or expresses 
only to a very small number of persons, and his “public” opinion, 
which he shares with his group. Propaganda uses this coexistence 
of two opinions. By doing so, it can “make an individual take aa 
action completely different from the action that would be sparked 
by his private opinion.” But the expression of public opinion is 
not necessarily based on pre-existing elements. It springs much 
more frequently from circumstances, external currents, and зо ов. 

Finally, two remarks: Obviously, a pre-existing attitude exits 
in the face of one propaganda act. If one makes one speech, ot 
publishes one article, the response to it will obviously be coud 
tioned by peoples prior positions. But that is not propaganda 
Does anyone believe that pre-established attitudes will resist 2 
real propaganda that surrounds the individual without pause from. 
‘morning to night, from childhood to old age, in all that he reads, 
sees, hears, without giving him respite, a moment to pause, think 
catch his breath? 

Under such conditions, pre-existing attitudes will fade quickly. 


Sid bonta - in other countries. 
jus, theory is 
ыды) doe ma near ne Ce ta Gale a ОА 
explanation of propaganda is possible. 
Al that needs to be preserved of this theory is that 
must always use existing tendencies, as 1 have But 


pre-existing attitudes are only a temporary factor of secondary 
importance, which needs to be considered only at the inception 
E aimed о find pros of the infect 
жем» to iveness of 
рада elsewhere. Propaganda, they say, generally lade to ai. 
ference. When an individual in a democracy is placed 
for 


» Ít even has that out of 
contrariness the listener reinforced the prejudices and 
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But these examples are not very convincing. We have studied 
Cg oe ey ties b de cort ciui REND 
ganda in totalitarian countries and have found that it is not a 
failure but a success of propaganda. With regard to the alleged 
ineffectiveness of two contradictory election propagandas, I will 
limit myself to three remarks, complementary to what has already 
been said on this subject: 

1. Those who assert this independence on the part of the lis. 
tener faced with opposing publicity campaigns are always intel- 
lectuals, who look at the phenomenon from a distance; moreover, 
they are always men who already have a fixed opinion and refuse 
to let themselves be influenced. 

2. It must be remembered how difficult it is to gauge the effec- 
tiveness and intensity of a propaganda. Can we really speak of 
two equal propagandas? It is hard to believe. Incidentally, this 
does not mean that the more intense and better made propaganda 
will win automatically and in short order. Even election propa- 
ganda can have long-term effects if it is made systematically 
In France, between 1921 and 1996, the Communist party made 
progress mainly as a result of election and the same 
was true for the Nazi party during 1929-33. It is, therefore, almost 
impossible to claim that just because there are two propagandas, 
they cancel each other out. This common sense objection is en- 
tirely superficial. Let us add that, in any case, he who fails to 
make propaganda will be defeated immediately. This at least 
shows that propaganda is needed. 

з. Let us return to the example of the American public's not 
being interested in civic programs on the radio. But are such 
programs propaganda? We know that propaganda’ Bt requiste 
is to be heard, to excite individuals and make them look or 
Tt must, therefore, be assumed, at the very least, that the tech- 


the program. Here we have information that may be perfectly 


honest but is ineffective. This is, as demonstrated elsewhere, an | 


Marxism. Propaganda, 

people to become Marxist, but is ineffective in that case, Mao 
added that “one must use democratic methods 

discussion, criticism, persuasion, 
sounds like of Human and Public Relations, But 
most remember that the aim is, nevertheless, fixed and precise: 
the people must become Marxist. Mao rejects only certain methods 
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reaching destruction; morale integrate in any way (see 
Warburg). Propaganda specialists thought that morale would 
break down after the Normandy invasion, but the will to Sight 


persisted. And all this despite strong psychological action. Ergo— 
Propaganda was not effective. 

But one should perhaps look at the other side of the problem 
and examine what caused the high German morale, what produced 
the resistance that led a people to fight until the very end of its 
‘material means for at least a year, without hope, when twenty- 
‘eight years earlier the same people gave in while its army was in 
less danger than in 1944. There can be no doubt that it was the 
result of Nazi education—in other words, propaganda, propa- 
ganda that exalted sacrifice, war, military values, faith in the 
Führer, the common weal, the superiority and invincibility of the 
German race. Such propaganda had begun fifteen years earlier 
had had time to take effect. American propaganda that began 
to penetrate only in 1943 could not stem the tide; it had no time. 
The general morale, resting on propaganda—and not the survival 
of cadres and groups, as Shils's microscopic analysis would have 
{ted to the German resistance; for at least four months before 


‘and particularly military groups, had succeeded in surviving. To the extent that an 
individual is satisfied with ‘group, he cannot Бе and his resiste 
ance to outside force wil not spring from interpretation (Stil) 
"onllicts in my view with basic considerations. With regard to small groups, why 
‘were there such great diffe те groups dissolving without apparent reason, 
{ind so on? There is а basic problem here: the morale of the group. And that 
[23 fete ei of propaganda, I a newly turned aot Nazi и аы 
4 transposition importance 3 
ona evi: logical unity and “imorale” tien conte the unt ing one of 
the primary group. И, conversely, we see an individual's morale collapse quickly 
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functioned. If the people, and not just the 
by Shils, resisted, 

e it was not because they 


ministration no 

combat groups 

жеге surrounded 
ized in And 

Lar manm depth. And that also rendered them immune 


of 
Algeria." It is true that ‘action directed at the Arabs 
generally fails. Very few fellaghas were persuaded by propaganda 


to lay down their arms and come over to the French side. The few 
‘cases in which this occurred do not seem to have been the result 


This was writen in 1959, and ш асабо unchanged. 
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of propaganda. Among "neutral" Arab populations, no great suc- 
cesses can be registered either, nor does pro-French sentiment 
seem to have increased. On the contrary. Therefore, it is said, 
propaganda was ineffective. But here one must make distinctions. 

Tet us say first that propaganda was quite effective with regard 
to the French groups. Young soldiers, often hostile to the war in 
Algeria in the beginning, changed their attitude after a few 
months there, This was not the exclusive result of psychological 
action, but it played its part and was related to other things, 
such as man's inclusion in groups, his participation in a state 
‘of mindall things that I have shown to be closely related to 
propaganda. With respect to French civilians, propaganda was 
equally effective, and the events of May 13 cannot be explained 
‘without the careful psychological preparations that took place for 
the events of that day, The failure of propaganda toward the 
‘Arabs—aside from the fact that propaganda toward such groups 
is most difficult—must be attributed mainly to its extreme medi- 
‘crity and the shortcomings of its methods. Some meetings, usu- 
ally conducted by young people without experience, a few 
pamphlets (some of which were well done), some pl 
Teoords—who can expect to convince anybody of anything by 
such means? The failure of propaganda must also be attributed 
to the complete absence of both a usable ideology and subjects 
that could cause excitement or enthusiasm: nothing had been 
marshaled against the nationalist passion. There was no effective 
stimulus on any level. How can one claim to judge propaganda 
under such conditions? What happened in the camps can hardly 
be mentioned. АШ that can be concluded from this failure is that 
propaganda cannot be improvised or made in just any fashion! 


See “brainwashing.” Appendix П. 
T Hore are some other well-known examples of failure of propaganda: Goebbels 
da of 1929 against the Young Plan; the 1945 mayorality elections in 


propagar 
Boston; the 1948 Presid 


France. But these failures were 
the territory where propaganda was to be applied, or of the overwhelming power of 
* opponent. 
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3. Effectiveness of Propaganda 


It is impossible, in my view, to establish 
ofthe eflectiveness or lnaletivenns of pripaguad 


psychological action, propaganda, advertising, 
and public relations are indispensable and definitely 
sults, Could one say that these men ies 


сасу, like Lenin, or of 
entirely motivated by the desire for higher profts, it would 
hard to admit that such people, who are 
themselves to be taken in by illusions in this domain. 
A second argument on the same order is the following: All. 
who have lived in a strongly propagandized em 
lave been subjected to the effects of propaganda ( 
to remain unaffected), all those who have seen 
massive action, are agreed that propaganda is 
who deny it live in countries that are still liberal and. 
jected to intense propaganda. Today hardly any 
sians, or Algerians question the effectiveness 
those who se it from afar, who are not 

not witness opinion-changes 
confound the brushfire of a McCarthy with 
Goebbels, express doubts. Moreover—and this 
„= do it to the same degree that they fail 
Popaganda practiced on them Tis explain wiy 
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There it the only truly developed, systematized, and long. 


media 

1. The attainment of consciousness on the of the labor 
class between 1848 and 197. Mar py right when e 
says that the actual condition of the pro is nothing unless 
the proletariat із aware of that condition; that such awareness is 
simultaneously the creator of the labor class and the revolutionary 
will, and that it cannot occur spontaneously or individually. It is 
the fruit of what the workers are told by certain intellectuals, the 


broad sense. 
2. The spread of the Socialist mentality in France between 1900 
and 1950: How did this famous shift to the left come about? Why 
did the number of Socialist and, later, Communist votes increase 
constantly? Why were the Socialist reforms of the State and the 
economy effected without revolution? Who would question today 
the nationalization of certain enterprises, social security, paid vaca- 
tions, and so on? A distinction must be made between those who 
vote Socialist and those—whose number is far greater—who are 
во imbued with Socialism that they no longer even recognize ш 
Socialist what were considered to be purely 
years ago. Here again we see a slow penetrat 
3. The revolutions of 1917 and 1959 are 
ganda, in the very words of those who made them. Lenin 
Trotsky, Hitler and Goebbels said time and again that the succes 
of their revolutions was the result of propaganda, which made 


4. The spread 
populations in the people's democracies and China are also the 
result of propaganda. Those populations are progressively tran 


process. 
5, The explosions of nationalism in the Cameroons, Algeria, PR 


dochina, and 
oda. Their people were wit tree reni ol ope 


purely Marxist assertion 
colonial peoples sew n a 2 TL 
fne vic ii улог, and adopted its form and pasion to 
victors in their turn—which i possa 
this reasoning on the part of some emer ds 


propa, 
1 could cite other instances, In all, these facts are of infinitely 
Frigo the elecvenen of propaganda 


phenomena, and so on. 
But these facts by themselves are incapable of. oa 
massive movements as the labor movement of the Nazi 
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these ts into motion, coordinates them, makes people 
conscious of them. Obviously, propaganda does not exist by itself. 
But without it, nothing would happen. It really starts the engine. 
ДЫ te asm к йун poraga E poe 
directs it, and ensures its success. From a different point of view 
опе can also see the importance of this fact if one realizes that 
по enterprise now is possible anywhere without 


the 
ín mind or action can be obtained only by prope- 

‘ganda. The fact that it is utilized in so many different Belds shows 
that our society is in the process of becoming а total society, e.g, 
а society in which no single act can be a matter of indifference, 
every act and feeling assumes a political character; no act is purely 
Eo Not to participate in Hitlers Winterhilfe (winter cob 
lection for the poor), not to participate in the national enthusiasm 
in some new African State, not to take an interest in the problem 
of school systems in France in 1959, is no longer an individual 
act but a breaking of ties with community; and the и 
cannot function today unless Из citizens are sufficiently integrated 
зо that every reform, no matter what kind, is carried out by all, 
and assumes a political character. From there on, propaganda is 
necessary. At the same time, опе must assert that the mechanism 
works this way and generally achieves its aim because propa- 
ganda is effective. 

Is it necessary to remind the reader here of the phenomenon 
of advertising? 1 have said that one draw general con- 
clusions from its workings, but it seems impossible nowadays to 
deny that it is effective in its own sphere; I need not reiterate 
the examples found in all the books—about cigars smoked by 
{gangsters in films or about cigarette-manufacturers who thought 
they had conquered the market, stopped advertising, and soon lost 
their sales. But I must give at least three indications. Even the 
Careful reader, alert to exaggerations, must take seriously facts 
and examples given by Vance Packard, which testify to the pub- 
lic's enormous sensitivity to advertising. Second, every month 
new products appear for which there is no prior need, but which 
take their place in the market without much resistance. That is 
exclusively the result of propaganda. New needs are created 
from the day а new product appears. After а few months of 


Can it be said that propaganda affects taken 
separately? If we accept Stoetzel's division between the rather 


з ааа 
t gie br re ороноо арни одела o 
because it deals with private matters. ТЬе ыз 


or national „ publicly 
power, publicly accepted by every 
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facts. First of all, it is not correct to say that in France the 
respect for temperance and large families is general; among the 
‘working class and the bourgeoisie, the general judgment that 
a large family is madness and gentle intoxication agreeable is at 
least as strong as that respect. What might be called the mentality 
of the Canard Enchainé is surely that of the majority in this 
connection. And the stereotype of the bon vivant who enjoys his 
wine, plays around, and is not concerned with having children is 
certainly more powerful than the stereotype of the water drinking 

family man. 
But the anti-alcoholic propaganda posters in the Paris sub- 
ways are slowly beginning to reach the individual. There are no 
but the protests by producers of wine and 


alcohol, addressed to the French Parliament, are a significant. 
indication. To cause such excitement, effects on liquor consump- 
Чоп must have been felt. The same is true for propaganda in 
favor of a higher birth rate. One can no longer doubt that propa- 


a similar 
It seems hardly debatable today that in Nazi Germany, in Fascist 


Italy, and in France since 1941, the increase in births resulted 
from 


Ta dha same way that propaganda can work for a higher birth 
rate it can (contrary to what I myself believed until recently) 
also work for a lower one. The surprising experience in Japan 
{a significant. It is well known that a country begins, spontaneously, 
to produce more children after a defeat. Japan, already very 


dropped to 29 in 1950, to 20 in 1954, and to 17.2 in 1957, а decline 
of 60 percent in ten years, which had never been seen before 
Japan now has one of the world’s lowest bith rates* A striking 


* Outlook of Stadion” In Population Problems in Japan, IV, 1989. Tt ia tree tat 
nce 1059 the birth rate has been increasing again. 
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aspect of this 
ofthis development is that birth control spreads faster in 


2999 a shift of 25 percent of students in the desired 
It that even in his conduct dividual 
eens well ss macys NEED 
to the conclusion that the same is true of political behavior. 
1а fact, where the purchase of a is concerned, the indi- 
Trent сап rely on personal experience as to his needs, the value 
luct, and so on. He can make comparisons before 

shopping; all this is on the level of his direct experience, a. 
proces Now, i he canbe influenced in this domain {hough ety 
ier) he сш bo lost al mere on и en toe 
E ct nag of pre i 
sore, and away bard to cumpare: Stay, hare e private 
them study—the individ ive children or not, or what to make 
obeys motivations that are роу гота il 


linked phenomena. Every rumor that 
efect. It is an amazing fact circulates bas a certain 
ee ешш 
t eei nba. away the. 
meine source and the greater the. 
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number of individuals who have passed it on, the more the objec: 
tive fact loses importance and the more the rumor is believed by 
the multitudes who adhere to it. An individual does not remain 
‘unaffected by a rumor that is spontaneously circulated in his 
milieu by a growing number of persons. Obviously, he pays no 
attention to it unless he is already personally interested. In fact, 
mo rumor сап circulate if the individual is not concerned. He may 
be concerned, or feel he is, simply on the basis of the judgment 
or what he thinks is the judgment—of his milieu. This is where 
we find fashion. But it may be objected that the decisive element 
is а commercial mechanism: a fashion is launched by the pro- 
ducers, and advertising plays the biggest role (in the form of an 
organized rumor launched by propagandists). This is true in the 
majority of cases, even in the case of such absurd fashions as 
the Yo-Yo, the Hula Hoop, or Davy Crockett. But it is not always 
that way: sometimes an absurd fashion spreads without adverts 
ing, from only one point of departure, such as in the astonishing 
case of the Scoubidou. Beginning with an article in a childrens 
magazine, and without any commercial interest being involved 
France was submerged within a month by Scoubidous made by 
children and adults. Evidently, we are face to face with the phe 
nomenon of imitation, pure and simple, but to the extent that 
this imitation is caused by an article that reaches only a limited 
number of children, it is an example of the preme 
susceptibility, his capacity to be influenced and proj 

Ret Be ees it eves if ho stes in the presence of tm 
propaganda, he still is extremely vulnerable. These reflections and 
Ttements, selected arbitrarily from various fields and based ов 
different methods, lead us to conclude that the effectiveness of 
propaganda is indeed great and decisive. 


4. The Limits of Propaganda 


Propaganda, though effective, obviously does not have unlimitel 
powers. It would be erroneous to conclude that anything at af 
Сап be obtained from people by propaganda. I have already 
pointed out some limitations. Certain psychological or sociologi 
‘conditions must pre-exist for the mechanism to work. For example 
the needs to be satisfied by propaganda must be kept in mind 
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the efficiency of automobiles as a means of 
Beane they cannot travel on open felds ог on the beech, At 
= limits of propaganda's field of action are very - 
In an at to и 

ome to race these nit, we might frst remember four 


1. Pre-existing attitudes. In the beginning, ‘cannot 

move except within the fr 

=o si th mens d e мии i 
Г general trends and sociological factors society 

in which facts, The Bt tation ele 0 Бе BR one 


come, but this second is an absol cannot 
vere fondamental trend ш pase) E in the 


United States no propaganda that would | 
be democracy 
(formally) and in favor of a monarchy be able t “take 


his propaganda 
it was impossible to transform ш даж ine ОМ E 
Propaganda of success was followed by his propaganda of 


4. A last limit that abridges the capabilities 
t of all 
is time, from two points of view. To have any eet, the porche. 
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ical action must be lasting and continuous. But time imposes 
а limitation because of the weak durability of the direct effects 
In German public opinion, the Nazi doctrine is now disappearing, 
‘All propaganda evaporates progressively when it ceases. One 
therefore cannot hope to create a final current of opinion ога 
type of man, But here again this limit is growing less restricting: 
the longer a propaganda has been made, the more durable its 
effects. The more profound, total, and technically superior it has 
been, the more it will have changed man. The propagandist’s work 
is never done. After forty years of remakable propaganda in the 
U.S.S.R, much remains to be done to capture man completely. 
Points that were believed to be won and no longer in need of 
propaganda treatment, must be taken up again and given a differ- 
ent treatment? I shall now turn to two new elements. 

‘One limitation upon the effectiveness of propaganda has not 
yet become clear: foreign countries. The conditions for the de- 
velopment and effectiveness of propaganda analyzed here were 
mainly concerned with internal propaganda, inside a large group, 
‘society, or nation. Propaganda is most effective, most dangerous, 
and least noticed inside a group. Propaganda addressed to the 
outside is inevitably ineffective to a large extent; there is the 
propagandist's psychological ignorance of the attitudes, centers 
of interest, and presuppositions of his target, and the spontaneous 
suspicion on the part of the target of all that comes from the 
outside. There is the difficulty of establishing continuity, the 
impossibility of being in real “communication,” the inevitable 
delay with regard to immediate events, the impossibility of all the 
mass media, of making "pre-propaganda, of using obsessive 
propaganda, and so on. Even when a country is occupied by a 
foreign power, the latter cannot really make effective propa- 
ganda (for example, German propaganda toward the occupied 
countries during World War П). A poster or an article that evokes 
а response in one country may fail to do so in a neighboring one* 
Only very elementary operations are possible, very much prey to 


эта us remember the violent tacks of 160-1 against poorly made propaganda: 

LIGUE eel ne ud ерине, a bad (s deg ie 

sci mold tie ihr pedes nc ra being bread 

he ie how most of he falares of Ceman propaganda were regarded in mentni 
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FR ich fellows that one cannot export propaganda- 
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propaganda. What is remarkable is that such is atu- 
See eee a _ 


leaflet. 3 toward the Socialist countries has. 
ошу very limited value or effect (even if it is heard, which is not 
certain, so many receiving sets official). It is giving such 
= бм kaor o souk ice nie 
Berlin and Hungary. It is more likely that, once the revolts had 
broken out, the rebels remembered and took seriously the 
formulas of that propaganda, and that when those were not fol- 
lowed by action, the rebels felt they had been decelved and 
rejected the West doubly: this is the famous boomerang effect, 
which undeniably occurs- At the most, such propaganda can create 
а certain ambiguity in the thoughts and feelings of the foreigner, 
it can disturb certain ideas and E 
claims of domestic propaganda as and create а certain 
ооа osi ye but must 
exaggerated or considered as typical regard to the 
effects of propaganda. Spear has analyzed the weak- 
ness of addressed to the outside. He even considered 
such questions as: who, in an opposed nation, is really the enemy? 
Should one aim at the military elite as much as at the political 
elite? Who, in such a nation, is a potential or actual ally? Who 
cures the rel power? What can and should be modiled by 
pror 
ione of these questions can be answer, 
тшден then we would noc t 
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country. One can be guided only by general ideas and estimates. 
‘And опе must not think that it is easier to operate with propa- 


Communist parties, which are national parti 
quently, are within easy elbow.rubbing distance of those to be 
seduced. Subjects and methods may then vary greatly from 
country to country. This does not mean contradiction between 
various Communist parties, but only a certain freedom of action 
on the level of propaganda, which must be adapted to every 
mation. Every time a unification of propaganda dogmas was at- 
tempted (for example in 1949-50), effectiveness was reduced. 
Thus, even though coming from the outside and doing the work 
of the U.S.S.R., Communist propaganda nevertheless is a national 
propaganda playing on inclinations and using facts known directly 
and 


‘A last limitation must be considered. Despite all technique, in 
the final analysis, a certain inability to foresee the response that the 
individual is called upon to give remains. As the result of a 
stimulus, a personality may react with various responses, opinions, 


contert of an individual, 
Ел 
attitudes 

Tha been proved, for омер that ta tho CER RR MADAN 
who approached it with the most favorable attitude were most 
influenced by it. (U.S. Army Information Service, 1944.) Also, 
people wil be more infuenced by the propaganda of eir own 
oap, more prone to give it the expected response. y 
To know exactly what response to expect from a given indi- 
vidual, a complete analysis would be necessary, One 
factor tat profoundly responses is culture. A high culture 
wisi ee ea pe ape 
tod lara new сиби. Dot ét sanity S A if the 
Da wrk hat, far & vil heed te OA RENDER 
responses to а stimulus, ‘that will often be contradictory: 


or provoked into giving a response; but when 
Ж ach а maa ий ot kee ot teal Sa 
least of all con! ones. The ^ work will be 
diferent in this case: a weak incitation to ‘with, reinforced 
by а second argument, and excluding а ‘of responses 
when he speaks to a cultured milieu; but а 

боти secondary argumentation, ia the face of su. 
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tion. This "related" response can never be obtained automatically | fsct, the desired response can take H 

if one works on a free public opinion: too many factors are put. e red emet em а 
into motion to make it possible to predict the results. The situs | t certain actions. Learned that become io 
tion is different if there has the sum total of an responses must be 
fn tt oues propaganda ш fal when би pover i ше secount. И 

ee ee EL (p sp AES 

or is idicates. 

Фалей oo. Tho chos of de stimulan їз each, ir erg e ie 

with relation to the "s sociological and that will remain without external manifestation for 
milieu, are the work that will make certain ть | period of time. That is the 

‘sponses more or less likely. Aman may be in 

‘On the other hand, the propagandist can facilitate the response, | act as the 

either by auxiliary responses, or by developing prior responses, | propagandist 


responses. A well-done ad evokes а favorable over-all кїп. 
тийи one stop tn his tracks to examine it; there le ш othe | The propagandist 
response that may be followed by the desired Those are 
responses to the one for the purchase of the | vidal who arms of it, 
advertised product. feels, as a result of this response, the need to 
Similarly, the presentation of certain merchandise by а pretty | over to action, which then аз a consequence don 
gel. proves an ecthetlo or обо response, or cue Qf response established by Such a response will 


Action" Len qno 
Lar nd or identification—auxiliary responses to the main | lave if it represents à central drive in the 
decision expected from the viewer. There is no direct connection Wl bo stronger if it ls more secet and if rednfosoedi auxiliary. 
between the auxiliary response and the "related" response. The | responses. 


latter does not necessarily follow the former, which merely | АШ this allows us to understand the response by the 
facilitates it. The auxiliary response may arouse attention, create | propagandist. But this response is never certain а vote 
favorable climate, erase some feeling, i | or allegiance to а party is concerned. To the extent that such 
crease the force of a subsequent stimulus, but it will not lead | response, even if learned, even if by all auxiliary re 
directly to acceptance or to action. It may, however, make the | sponses, even if based on every calculation, must be the 
individual more receptive to an unexpected response from the | result of a determined, specific propaganda it remains 
ca ees foreseeable. It is all the more so if the addresses. 
The propagandist most. means to induce action. | himself to specific persons (trying to a 
Jn a certain sense, one can say that “propaganda is a form of | person will react to а ), and if а definit 
learning of new These | actis to be obtained. Only after a campaign can it be seen 
responses cannot be ‘learned’ after the perception of a | the was favorable or not. But such a situation is um 
Propaganda stimulus, and after the evocation to the propagandist. Because he is a technician, 


of individualized 
responses related to the objective of propaganda" (Doob). ш | cannot simply accept this uncertainty, which a sociologist would 
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be satisfied to have emphasized. The propagandist seeks more 
certain and automatic responses. 

To begin with, he will give up anticipating how the individua! 
will react. He will think of the group and be satisfied with a geo. 
erally favorable result—for example, with 8o percent of the re 
sponses obtained, On the other hand, he will also make less of 
an effort to elicit a specific response toward a localized action 
than to obtain a general attitude that, in turn, will create local 


responses, 

Therefore, the propagandist’s effort will aim at the elimination 
of individualizing factors. The expected response must be les 
and less conditioned by natural elements (milieu, education, and 
so оп) and more and more by the “pre-education” provided is 
depth by да. At the moment when the attitudes learned 
by propa to prevail over the “natural” attitudes tht 
are man’s second nature, they become collective, and the prope 
gandist who has taught them can then calculate more еш 
what a given stimulus will elicit from them. 
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with instruction, incorporated into an education whose aim 

маз to modify the whole human being by giving him a totally new 
view of the world and awakening in him a range of feelings, reao 
tions, thoughts, and attitudes entirely different from those to 
which he was accustomed. و‎ 

By “organization” is meant that every individual must be put 
into a network comprising many organizations that surround him 
оп all sides and control hin on all levels. But the aim is not to 
stifle the individual through organization; it is to make him an 
active member of that organization, 

‘These principles underwent modifications according to chang- 
ing circumstances: Obviously, the period of war must be dis- 
tinguished from the period of consolidation 


1. The War: From 1926 to 1949 


Education 
In conquered and more or tess controlled territories, the task 
was to spread the principal revolutionary theses of Marxism 


via slogans, through explanations of the “Three Principtes of the 
People,” and by meetings at which the wealthy and the exploiters 
were to be denounced. Political education was aimed less at 
agitation and rebellion and more at slow and deep infusion of 
certain economic notions based on the widespread desire for land 
distribution. Meetings, marches, banners, and posters were used 
for the dissemination of these slogans, Explanations always took 
place in naturally structured groups, such as the Peasant Union. 
Political education clearly was pushed much harder in the principal 
propaganda organization: the army. With the help of a permanent 
Marxist education, an attempt was made to raise the political 
level of party and army members. This was accompanied by the 
struggle against putschism, individualism, egalitarianism, and 0 
on. 

The object was, therefore, not so much immediate rebellion as 
“political mobilization,” in the course of which propaganda had 


Although Mao always gave fink place to education, propaganda ia the fst period 
received equali intense attention. The nim was to elicit hatreds, to spur nations 
ad patriotic feelings, to play on the peestige of the soldier and on the fear of 
Teprisl, Here we soe the tuditonal traits of propaganda. 
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swords and promises of propaganda. This may well be an 
eiginn ides cooddred by Mao: be who formulate & Hogi aot 
being the one to fulfill the promise it contains. The slogan will 
mobilize the people, who will then have to do the work to attain 
the objective contained in the formula that excited them in the 
first place. In non-controlled territories, this type of work was 
much less intense. On the one hand, attempts were made to reach 
enemy troops through prisoners. Captured enemy soldiers were 
subjected to intensive propaganda, new political formation, com- 
plete transformation of their view of the world (this process 
later became brainwashing), then they were released. This libera- 
tion was in itself a propaganda act designed to show the Com- 
monist's generosity toward their opponents, but beyond that, the 
released soldiers were meant to exhibit their new attitudes in the 
midst of the old army. 

On the other hand, the revolutionary struggle led Mao tempo- 
rarily to occupy zones that were later abandoned—and frequently 
—with much infiltration and a great flow of people back and 
forth. Here the purpose was to leave an ideologically formed popu- 
lation behind when the revolutionary army had to withdraw, 
In the face of an enemy without any ideological weapon, this 
permitted Mao little by little to contaminate the enemy army 
when it occupied these territories. To be sure, these zones could 
not be left too long without propaganda; infiltration and partial 
occupation had to take place to renew and strengthen "political 
education.” At that stage, political education consisted in taking 
Че prevailing misery, the widespread oppression, and the spon- 

cus reactions against it as points of departure for providing 
coherent explanations, for designating enemies who pepe 
to catalyze existing hatreds, for sketching out the myth of libera- 
ten, and for showing the means of that liberation (cooperation 

peopl adherence to Communism), with all these 
elements united into а solid whole. 


Organization 


The propagandized people had to be inserted into a system. 
During the period of battle, Mao's organization contained three 
elements. First, “Peasant Unions" designed to organize the 
Peasants of a region, to disseminate slogans, and to explain them 
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in discussion groups. These unions, with their very large member- 
ship and their—at first liberal orientation, were 
under the official direction of the Party. Mao could say with 
justification: "Would it have been , even if we had set 
Sf Ha ol бешен кымы pol шга. V ona 

the men and women even in the remotest villages in so short 
а time?” These Peasant Unions were neither combat nor action 
organizations, but large groupings to serve the purposes of psycho- 

‘organization and polarization. 

"The second element was the famous parallel hierarchy. Side by 
side with the official administration (still the administration of 
the enemy government in the battle areas), a clandestine, revolu- 
tionary, and complete administration was being built. This ad- 
minstration had its own finances, its own police—and very precise 
propaganda functions. The point was, Мао said, "to mobilize the 
masses by resorting to organization work.” 

Actually, this administration transformed general ideas and 
new views, acquired as a result of political education, into action 
rations, supplies, wages, and so on. Social and economic treas- 
formation had to take place on the inside and secretly until it 
could be superimposed on prior organization, and the participa- 
tion of the individuals on all levels was needed to strengthen the 
‘conviction that this transformation was not imposed from outside 
and above. “The methods of mobilizing the masses must not be 
bureaucratic,” Mao said. The parallel hierarchy was called upon 
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from the famous and 
oft-repeated formula: "Tbe army must. among the people 
ea b in water” This implies, of course, that such an amy 
must be recruited from the population, express it, fnd support 
ia t, share its interests, never act as it would in a сомдай 
country, serve the publio—and that its struggle have positive 
meaning for the people. If these prior conditions are not fulfilled, 
по propaganda instrument can be made out of the army (this ao 
counts for the failure of the attempt to adopt Mao's methods in 
Algeria). The Red Army is a propaganda apparatus because it is 
formed on the basis of ideology and because its presence mobilizes 


the people: they have no choice but to participate and to become 
involved. 


2. Since 1949 


After victory, the propaganda principles remained unchanged, 
but were applied differently. On February 27, 1957, in his report to 
the Supreme Conference of the State, Mao said: “One cannot 
force a people to renounce idealism or force a people to believe 


and, above all, political re-education took place. The purpose of 
the “Hundred Flowers Campaign” was to make opponents come 


“A нанава of the regime's эю ws 
regimes prem at the cod of 1954 was designed to make 
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out in the open so they could be arrested and eliminated. The 
4 “rectification” campaign could not, in Mao's words, be 

"gentle as а breeze or a summer rain for the enemies of the 
Even a propaganda centered on education cannot do without 
terror. In order to arrive at full compliance with propaganda, the 
7 percent “incorrigible” individualists must be eliminated. The 
‘objective of Mao's propaganda is a double one: to integrate 
viduals into the new body politic as deeply as possible, and, 
at the same time, to detach them from the old groups, such as the 
family or traditional village organizations. These groups must be 
disintegrated, always through action from within. For this there 
must be maximum conformity on the part of the individual * 
According to men like В. Guillain and Tibor Mende, this enter- 
prise was successful. Mende has written: “Rendered perfectly 


party, are now replacing 
earlier by Confucian scholars.” On the other hand, the task 
is to make the individual work beyond his strength for eco- 
nomic development. All these “leaps forward" rest exclusively 
оп propaganda. Propaganda may take the form of excitation, mass 
demonstrations (China must overtake the United States, and 
hatred for capitalists is aroused), or emulation à la Piatiletka, but 
it is mainly in the form of education and persuasion in the 
economic domain. When orientations change, methods change 


as well. 


Education. 

There have been three innovations. 

1. The traditional processes of propaganda are on the increase: 
everybody is being taught to read, newspapers and brochures are 
placed at everyone's disposal, and so on. At the same time, child 
education is completely integrated into : from the 
nursery on, little children are conditioned so as to make thelr 
subconscious ме to the verities of Socialism. This taker 
place on all levels of instruction. 

2. The expansion of the discussion system. In his 1957 report, 
Mao said: "We have developed in 1942 the slogan "Unity 
« formi total have dr 
Барана асан iiu 
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man which appears as the absolute ideal. There is, on the other 
hand, a method to press. again and again into this mold, 
to give them this shape conforming to the ideal. This is no longer 
the spontaneous formation of the new man as a result of changes 
in the social structure, as with Karl Marx. Nor is it the voluntary 
formation of а new man who must be built, but whose eventual 
entit is not known, as under Lenin. For Mao, the idea of the 
implies the idea of a recognizable ideal prototype to which 
every man must be tailored. This interpretation by Mao is con- 
firmed by his concern for laying down criteria of action, dogma- 
Че definitions as to what a man should be, and, among others, 
his six criteria of Good. “Acts can be judged good by these six 
criteria: if they serve to unite the people rather than divide them, 
И they are favorable to the building of Socialism, if they con- 
solidate the people's democratic dictatorship, if they consolidate 
democratic centralism, if they reinforce the direction of the 
Communist party, if they are favorable to international Socialist 
solidarity." These criteria of Good reflect Mao's concern with 
furnishing simple means of judgment for Socialists and clearly 
defining what of man isto be shaped by the mold. Party 
members must also go through the mold. But this assumes that 
there is а man or a group making the diagnosis, and placing 
people in the mold. In any event, itis above all a psy 
and ideological operation. But the aim is perfect conformity of the 
individual to the Marxist doctrine and the new structure of so- 
ciety. And the adaptation will be slow, progressive, and sys- 
tematic as a result of successive remoldings. 


Eneieclement 


Thave already covered this important point in my discussion of 
horizontal propaganda. Let us only remember that the army no 
longer has a favored role as a propaganda instrument. 


і 


(gas 


3. Brainwashing! 

This term has become famous, it is only a 
I CDM ыт 
nothing to do with the type of magic described in 1'Exprean in 
1957, under that title. The aim of brainwashing is to retrieve 
enemies and transform rather than eliminate to 
make them exponents of Marxism and then send them back 
home, or to turn them into edifying examples. The process, to 
the extent that it can be recognized, has three principal 

1. The individual is cut off from everything, from his 
social milieu, from news and information. This can be done 
only if be is placed in а prison cell or а camp. The individual is 
totally uprooted. The absence of news places this man, who has 
been used to receiving information, in а vacuum, which is bard 
to endure after a certain time. Com methods are 
tide to this. a certain privation of food and seep to weaken 
hi prologo resistance, to make him more susceptible to 


igh there is no intention of exhausting 

frequent isolation and solitude, which couse tremite ds 

ошен by the uncertainty of his fate and the lack of a дейи 
punishment, also frequently incarcerat 

lls with only electric light, wi eyes 


Н 


meals, , int 

Sant epee ae hg 
methods is to destroy а man's habitual patterns, space, hours, 
milieu, and so on. A man must be deprived of his accustomed 
supports. Finally, this man lives in situation of inferiority and 
fuzilation, aimed not at destroying him but at reconstructing 
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construction. There is an endless repetition of formulas, explana- 
tions, and simple stimuli. Of course, in the beginning all this 
merely evokes the subjects scorn and disbelief. After some time, 
however, erosion takes place; whether the subject likes it or not, 
he ends up knowing by heart certain formulas of the catechism 
repeated to him а thousand times; he ends up inhabited by 
these slogans, which still carry no conviction; he does not yield 
to some advertising slogan, for example, just because he knows 
it. But it must not be forgotten that the prisoner hears nothing 
else, and that the incessant repetition of these slogans also 
prevents any personal reflection or meditation. The noise of the 
slogan is present all the time. The result is an involuntary pene- 
tration and a certain intellectual weakening, added to the im- 
possibility of leading a private intellectual life. 

3. The third element of brainwashing, closely tied to the two 
others, is group discussion according to the “democratic method” 
Obviously, the leader must be an agile man, intellectually supe- 
rior, able to answer all questions and objections. But clearly 
the aim of such discussions is not that of free groups. The fint 
objective will be to create an ambiguity in the mind of the 
prisoner with regard to his ideas and convictions, an uncertainty, 
а doubt (after all, could this be true?) on questions of fact— 
for example, on information that the leader (the only source of 
information) will provide, and at the same time a feeling of guilt 
based on ideas of morality in the individual himself. (I belonged 
to a group, a class, a people that has done much harm, great 
wrongs to humanity. This kind of thinking will attach itself 
quite easily to a Christian conscience, for example.) The creation 
of a guilt feeling obviously leads to the desire to get rid of it, 
to cleanse, purify, and redeem oneself. 

When it appears that ambiguity of conviction and guilt feelings 
are well established in the group, a new stage can be reached: 
explanations. These explanations are furnished on two levels. One 
set deals with the personal situation of the prisoner, his guilt, 
his humiliation, his imprisonment: he is shown the legitimacy 
of all that, its logic, its validity, so as to eliminate his resentment 
toward his jailer. The jailer, on the other hand, reveals his good- 
will and his good intentions toward the prisoner. The other set 
of explanations concerns the general problems of the world and the 
Political situation. History and the universe are depicted with 
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the help of very clever dialectics, An entre Waltomchowmg i 
unfolded progressively, not d. and with great 
илели ny txt te seal е 
and with individual explanations given him, Gradually, Віз tradi- 
tional—Christian, bourgeois, liberal, or feudal—view of the 
universe is removed and replaced by a different view. At the same 
time, the previously leamed by heart now fall into 
place. From then on, elementary formulas, repeated a thousand 
times, are alternated with explanatory discussions in depth un- 
ceasingly. Then there is a final stage: “The Road to Redemption." 
Once entered into the new Weltanschauung, and even more con- 
vinced of his guilt, "the individual is eager to deliver himself, to 
purify himself.” He then accepts the rules of belonging, and the 
actions proposed to him. He thus justifies himself both in his own 
eyes and in the eyes of others. 

This is approximately the technique of brainwashing. It must 
be noted that because it is slow and uses complex methods and 
highly qualified personnel, it can be only on a very 
small number of individuals, who are hand-picked and special 
persons, Moreover, its effects are not very durable except when 
ihe prisoner, once liberated, enters a society with the same 
Weltanschauung as the one imposed on him. If he does not, what 
was built up will eventually wear off. In any case, this technique 
is only of incidental importance in Mao's system.* 
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